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FOREWORD 


The  objective  of  this  study,  which  was  conducted  as  a reimbursable  effort  for  the 
Navy's  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel  (OCP),  was  to  generate  information  for  use  by 
personnel  at  different  levels  within  the  Navy,  including  those  who  make  policy  on  the 
selection,  development,  and  appraisal  of  civilian  executives;  implement  such  policy;  and 
design  and  run  executive  training  and  development  programs.  This  information  is 
particularly  timely,  since  it  can  be  used  in  the  implementation  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  portion  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978. 

The  conclusions  herein  are  based  on  the  judgments  of  the  personnel  and  organization- 
al psychologists  who  conducted  the  study  and  the  perceptions  of  the  civilian  and  military 
executives  who  participated;  and  the  recommendations,  on  the  assumption  that  some  of 
the  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities  perceived  as  needed  for  executive  effectiveness  can  be 
« acquired  through  training  and  development. 

tJ 

An  Executive  Summary  (NPRDC  SR  79- 10)  distributed  in  January  1979  provided  a 
synopsis  of  study  findings  to  all  Navy  civilian  executives.  A copy  of  the  summary  may  be 
obtained  from  this  Center  (Code  P307). 

Appreciation  is  expressed  to  the  many  people  who  took  the  time  to  provide 
information  for  this  study.  Particular  appreciation  is  extended  to  Mr.  Raymond  Harrison, 
Mrs.  Alice  Donohue,  Mr.  William  Paz,  and  Mr.  Ellis  Berne  of  OCP;  Dr.  James  Probus, 
Director  of  Navy  Laboratories;  Dr.  Roger  Kaufman  of  the  Florida  State  University;  and 
Mr.  Bruce  Kunkel  of  San  Diego  State  University. 
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SUMMARY 


Problem 


The  Navy  has  little  information  about  the  nature  of  civilian  executive  jobs  (GS-16, 
17,  IS  or  equivalent  Public  Law  positions)  on  which  to  base  development,  selection,  or 
performance  appraisal  systems.  In  general,  existing  systems,  in  both  the  public  and  the 
private  sector,  are  based  on  assumptions  or  speculations  about  the  nature  of  executive 
jobs,  rather  than  on  systematic  and  quantitative  information.  The  need  for  this  type  of 
information  is  now  more  critical  than  ever  due  to  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  in  1978,  which  strongly  emphasizes  executive  development. 

Purpose 

The  major  purposes  of  this  research  were:  (1)  to  study  the  nature  of  the  Navy 
civilian  executive  job  in  the  shore  establishment,  (2)  to  identify  the  training  and 
development  needs  of  current  and  future  executives,  and  (3)  to  identify  the  skills, 
knowledge,  and  abilities  needed  by  executives  to  function  successfully  in  the  naval  shore 
establishment.  A number  of  other  individual  and  organizational  issues  (e.g.,  performance 
appraisal,  the  military-civilian  executive  interface,  and  R&D  management)  were  also 
examined. 

Approach 

Study  participants  were:  (1)  Navy  career  civilian  executives  (N  = 370),  (2)  military 
executives  in  the  shore  establishment  who  supervise  or  are  in  some  way  responsible  for 
career  civilian  executives  (N  = 98),  and  (3)  noncareer  civilian  executives  (N  = 5).  All 
information  was  collected  between  3uly  1977  and  March  1978. 

Data  were  collected  through:  (1)  semistructured  interviews  with  a cross-section  of 
57  civilian  executives,  17  military  executives,  and  5 noncareer  civilian  executives,  (2) 
observation  of  9 civilian  executives  over  a 2-day  period,  (3)  work  activity  diaries 
completed  by  19  civilian  executives  over  a 2-week  period,  (4)  an  analysis  of  background 
data  obtained  from  the  Executive  Inventory  Record  maintained  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  (5)  structured  questionnaires  mailed  to  all  Navy  career  civilian  execu- 
tives and  their  military  superiors. 

Results 


1.  Over  98  percent  of  the  executives  are  in  the  shore  establishment;  less  than  2 
percent  are  in  operational  units.  Seventy-six  percent  work  in  organizations  dealing  in  the 
physical  sciences  and  engineering. 

2.  Executives  are  almost  all  Caucasian  males.  They  have  an  average  age  of  52  years, 
and  an  average  of  24  years  of  federal  service.  Sixty-six  percent  have  their  highest  degree 
in  engineering  or  the  physical  sciences,  and  18  percent  have  either  obtained  or  are 
pursuing  a business  or  management  degree. 

3.  Forty  percent  of  the  respondents  to  the  civilian  questionnaires  indicated  that  they 
planned  to  leave  the  federal  civil  service  within  the  next  5 years  (i.e.,  by  March  1983). 
This  projected  wave  of  retirements  may  negatively  affect  the  maintenance  of  the 
corporate  memory  (i.e.,  that  body  of  executive  knowledge  that  is  not  written  down). 
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4.  Sixty  percent  of  the  civilian  executives  report  that  they  share  job  responsibilities 
with  military  executives  and/or  civilian  counterparts. 

5.  Very  few  civilian  executives  could  be  characterized  as  bench  scientists  and 
engineers  doing  "hands-on"  technical  work.  The  large  majority  serve  as  managers  or 
administrators  within  their  technical  or  functional  specialty. 

6.  A factor  analysis  of  50  specific  work  activities  identified  four  major  roles 
associated  with  the  civilian  executive  job:  (a)  supervision,  (b)  information  gathering  and 
dissemination,  (c)  technical  problem  solving,  and  (d)  executive  decision  making  and 
resource  allocation.  Although  most  of  the  executives  sampled  perform  similar  tasks,  R&D 
managers  spend  relatively  more  time  than  others  in  information  gathering  and  dissemina- 
tion, and  technical  problem  solving. 

7.  Almost  90  percent  of  civilian  executives  report  that  there  is  a moderate  or  great 
deal  of  pressure  on  them  to  produce.  Many  problems  are  dealt  with  on  a day-to-day  basis, 
and  executives  perceive  themselves  as  having  little  control  over  their  own  time. 

8.  Interview  results  indicated  that  civilian  executive  behavior  is  strongly  affected  by 
four  major  characteristics  of  the  job  environment:  (a)  complexity,  (b)  increasing 
centralization  of  decision  making  and  proliferation  of  controls,  (c)  personnel  shortages  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  civilian  personnel  administration  process,  and  (d)  the  military-civilian 
relationship. 

9.  While,  in  most  instances,  individual  relationships  between  civilian  and  military 
executives  were  seen  as  good,  questionnaire  responses  revealed  a number  of  discrepancies 
between  the  attitudes  of  civilian  and  military  executives  toward  each  other  and  their 
relationship. 

10.  Both  military  and  civilian  executives  concurred  that  quality  and  relevance  of 
outputs  to  the  consumer  were  the  most  significant  indicators  of  unit  effectiveness.  Fleet, 
consumer/sponsor,  and  OPNAV  groups  were  rated  as  the  most  important  external  groups 
in  terms  of  judging  unit  effectiveness. 

11.  A factor  analysis  of  30  personal  characteristics  identified  six  major  factors  required 
of  effective  executives:  (a)  interpersonal  skills,  (b)  administrative  ability,  (c)  risk-taking 
ability,  (d)  awareness  of  power,  (e)  technical  skills,  and  (f)  managerial  ability.  Interper- 
sonal skills  and  administrative  ability  were  rated  as  contributing  most  to  effective 
performance. 

12.  A low  level  of  training  participation  was  found,  primarily  because  of  the  pressure  to 
produce  and  inability  to  take  time  away  from  the  regular  job. 

13.  Civilian  executives  perceive  the  following  training  needs:  (a)  management  training, 
(b)  skills  training  such  as  financial  management  and  program  planning,  (c)  systems  training 
on  government  and  DoD  practices,  and  (d)  survey  courses  of  current  technical  develop- 
ments. 

14.  Civilian  executives  varied  greatly  in  their  opinions  about  the  extent  of  their  own 
training  needs.  Some  thought  they  needed  none;  and  others,  a great  deal.  An  analysis  of 
responses  showed  that  their  interest  in  training  and  development  was  related  to  their 
retirement  plans  and  career  field  (e.g.,  executives  in  RicD  career  fields  reported  a higher 
need  for  systems  training  and  for  technical  updates). 
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15.  Five  major  categories  of  required  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities  were  derived  by 
logically  grouping  sets  of  selected  personal  characteristics,  job  activities,  and  train- 
ing/development topics:  (a)  administrative/managerial  abilities,  (b)  interpersonal/leader- 
ship skills,  (c)  technical  skills,  (d)  environmental/informational  skills,  and  (e)  miscel- 
laneous personal  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities. 

Conclusions 

1.  To  describe  and  understand  executive  behavior,  researchers  must  understand  the 
functioning  of  the  entire  Navy  shore  establishment  in  terms  of  its  complexity,  centralized 
decision  making,  and  job-sharing  characteristics.  When  questioned  about  the  job  environ- 
ment and  training  needs,  executives  cited  numerous  demands  on  their  time  and  expertise 
that  arise  from  the  structure  of  the  Navy/DoD  system.  For  example,  civilian  executives 
working  in  RicD  management  felt  that  they  were  hindered  by  increasing  centralization  of 
authority,  while  both  civilian  and  military  executives  thought  they  needed  training  in 
working  effectively  within  a mixed  civilian-military  agency  and  in  understanding  Civil 
Service  rules  and  regulations.  Thus,  policies  for  the  management  of  civilian  executives 
must  take  into  account  the  characteristics  of  the  total  system. 

2.  Executive  selection,  development,  and  appraisal  systems  can  be  designed  around  a 
common  core  of  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities  required  by  those  in  executive  jobs.  In  the 
past,  selection,  development,  and  appraisal  have  frequently  been  conducted  independently 
of  one  another,  with  differing  sets  of  criteria  being  employed.  One  of  the  major  products 
of  this  study  is  a list  of  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities  that  can  be  used  as  criteria  for 
all  three  processes  (see  15  above). 

Recommendations 


1.  The  executive  selection  process  should  be  accelerated  and/or  initiated  earlier  to 
avoid  the  problem  caused  by  vacant  executive  positions. 

2.  Technical  qualifications  should  be  treated  as  necessary  but  not  sufficient  selection 
criteria.  Most  tasks  at  the  executive  level  are  managerial  and  administrative,  rather  than 
technical. 

3.  A distinction  should  be  drawn  between  present  and  potential  job  performance. 
Before  selection  is  made,  the  candidates'  potential  for  demonstrating  those  skills  required 
in  the  higher  level  job  but  not  in  their  current  job  should  be  assessed. 

k.  Executive  training  and  development  programs  should  be  based  on  identified  training 
needs  of  the  executive  job.  Although  executives  spend  most  of  their  time  in  management, 
leadership,  or  administrative  activities,  relatively  few  have  had  formal  training  in  these 
areas. 


5.  The  level  of  participation  in  training  and  development  should  be  increased  by 
providing  prospective  trainees  with  adequate  training  resources  and  incentives,  and  with 
information  on  training  programs  and  how  participation  in  those  programs  is  related  to 
improved  effectiveness. 
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6.  Civilian  professionals  should  be  made  aware  of  executive  job  demands  to  enable 
them  to  make  more  informed  decisions  with  respect  to  their  own  training  and  career 
development. 
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7.  The  civilian-military  relationship  should  be  improved  by  designing  training  and 
development  programs  to  prepare  the  military  executive  for  initial  shore  establishment 
assignment,  by  joint  training  of  civilian  and  military  executives,  and  by  providing  training 
to  military  personnel  in  the  sharing,  where  appropriate,  of  such  functions  as  civilian 
personnel  management,  public  relations,  budget  planning,  and  labor  relations. 

8.  Potential  future  executives  should  be  provided  with  more  and  broader  developmental 
experiences  (e.g.,  by  encouraging  them  early  in  their  careers  to  increase  the  variety  of 
their  assignments  and  job  experiences). 

9.  Mid-level  employees  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  managerial  skills  in  areas 
identified  as  important  for  successful  performance  at  the  higher  GS  levels.  In  addition, 
they  should  be  directly  exposed  to  the  informal  structure  and  processes  of  the  larger 
organizational  system. 

10.  An  executive  performance  appraisal  system  should  be  developed  based  on  objective, 
job-related  behaviors  and  activities  rather  than  on  personality  traits  or  broad  performance 
categories.  Appraisal  should  recognize  activities  and  skills  that  are  common  to  all 
executive  jobs,  as  well  as  those  that  vary  by  organizational  location  and  career  field. 

11.  Since  many  executive  jobs  involve  a service  or  product  that  is  either  process- 
oriented  or  takes  a long  time  before  it  reaches  the  fleet,  it  may  be  necessary  to  develop 
more  effective  multiple  feedback  channels  from  the  fleet  and  from  different  sponsors. 

12.  Since  the  complex  environmental  context  of  the  executive  job  and  the  military- 
civilian  relationship  have  a strong  effect  on  executive  functioning,  they  shoulo  be 
considered  in  performance  appraisal  systems. 

13.  The  fact  that  there  is  so  much  job  sharing  and  job  variety  at  the  executive  levels 
suggests  that  the  one-person/one-job  position  description  approach  to  management  and 
classification  may  be  inappropriate.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  SES,  an  opportunity 
exists  to  modify  this  traditional  approach. 

14.  Because  the  projected  wave  of  retirements  by  1983  may  pose  a serious  threat  to  the 
corporate  memory,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  ways  to  maintain  that  memory  and  to 
develop  those  likely  to  replace  present  executives. 

15.  The  present  allocation  of  executive  positions  should  be  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  sufficient  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  continuity  and  corporate  memory  that 
civilian  executives  can  provide. 

16.  The  whole  pattern  of  executive  assignment  should  be  evaluated  in  light  of  the  SES, 
which  is  designed  to  enhance  executive  mobility  by  affording  opportunities  for  broader 
experiences  and  assignments.  In  an  organization  like  DoD,  where  there  is  already  a great 
deal  of  mobility  on  the  part  of  military  executives,  the  application  of  SES  could  cause 
problems. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Problem 


Little  information  is  available  as  to  the  nature  of  Navy  civilian  executive  jobs  (GS- 
16,  17,  18,  or  equivalent  Public  Law  positions)  and  the  people  who  fill  them.  Such 
information  is  needed,  not  only  to  form  the  basis  for  training  programs  for  both  present 
and  future  executives,  but  also  for  use  in  decisions  about  executive  selection,  appraisal, 
and  management.  The  need  for  this  information  is  now  more  critical  than  ever  because  of 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  (SES)  portion  of  the  recently  passed  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act,  which  mandates  executive  development  and  requires  that  each  agency  design 
performance  appraisal  and  selection  systems  for  its  executives. 

Purpose 

The  purposes  of  this  research  were  (1)  to  study  the  nature  of  the  Navy  civilian 
executive  job,  (2)  to  identify  the  training  and  development  needs  of  current  and  future 
executives,  and  (3)  to  identify  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities  needed  by  executives  to 
function  successfully  in  the  naval  shore  establishment.  A number  of  other  individual  and 
organizational  issues  (e.g.,  performance  appraisal,  the  military-civilian  executive  inter- 
face, and  R<5cD  management)  were  also  examined.  This  study  did  not  attempt  to  evaluate 
experimentally  how  effectively  executives  do  their  jobs,  or  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
training  and  development  programs. 

Background 

Focus  of  Management  Studies 

Although  there  is  a large  body  of  literature  on  what  constitutes  management  and  how 
to  select  and  develop  effective  managers  and  executives,  little  of  it  can  be  applied  to  the 
current  problem.  First,  most  management  studies  have  addressed  the  private  sector; 
relatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  public  sector  management  requirements.  This 
may  explain  why  much  of  the  management  training  used  in  the  public  sector  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  private  sector. 

Second,  the  typical  management  study  either  has  pertained  to  middle  or  first-level 
supervisors,  or  has  treated  management  as  a function  that  is  the  same  across  all 
hierarchical  levels,  tasks,  or  technologies.  It  may  be  that  currently  available  management 
principles  work  only  for  lower  level  managers,  and  are  not  particularly  relevant  to  tasks 
performed  by  high-level  executives.  Campbell,  Dunnette,  Lawler,  and  Weick  (1970) 
suggest  that  managerial  jobs  differ  substantially  in  content  due  to  individual  dispositions, 
situational  variables,  and  the  organizational  context.  Katzell,  Barrett,  Vann,  and  Hogan 
(1968),  in  studying  the  relationship  between  public  sector  managerial  roles  and  various 
features  of  the  organizational  setting,  found  that  roles  varied  with  differences  in 
organizational  characteristics  (e.g.,  mission,  organizational  level,  job  family,  and  span  of 
control).  Based  upon  a literature  search,  Clement  and  Ayres  (1976)  specified  discrete 
tasks  and  behaviors  relevant  to  leadership  dimensions  (e.g.,  human  relations,  management 
science,  decision  making)  as  a function  of  organizational  level.  They  found  that  required 
skills  and  the  importance  of  different  duties  varied  by  managerial  level,  and  suggested 
that  this  information  could  be  used  to  develop  the  curricula  of  U.S.  Army  leadership 
training  programs. 


Third,  many  management  studies  have  been  based  on  armchair  speculation  regarding 
what  executives  do  or  should  do  rather  than  on  actual  behavior  or  self-reports  of  job 
activities.  The  classical  description  of  management  introduced  by  Fayol  in  1916 
(19 50) — t hat  managers  organize,  coordinate,  plan,  and  control--continues  to  dominate  the 
management  literature  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  never  data-based  and  has  never  been 
empirically  validated.  Management  literature  to  date  has  told  us  a lot  about  what 
managers  "ought"  to  do,  but  very  little  about  what  they  really  do  (Campbell  et  al.,  1970). 

Fourth,  most  of  the  research  that  has  been  performed  has  dealt  with  only  one  aspect 
of  management;  namely,  leadership,  which  involve  , the  motivation  and  guidance  of  one's 
subordinates  and  organizational  unit.  Although  leadership  does  represent  a major 
managerial  function,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Other  critical  management  roles 
include  decision  making,  technical  problem  solving,  and  resource  allocation. 

Leadership  models  and  their  historical  trends  have  been  described  by  Gibb  (1969)  and 
Stogdill  (1979).  Leadership  theories  initially  focused  on  traits  that  characterized  the 
"leader."  This  approach  proved  disappointing,  however,  because  it  did  not  contribute 
toward  effective  selection  and  placement  of  individuals  for  leadership  positions.  A second 
approach,  which  attempted  to  explain  leadership  in  terms  of  behavioral  styles  or 
orientations  specific  to  the  leader  role  (e.g.,  "consideration"  and  "initiating  structure") 
also  proved  disappointing,  largely  because  managerial  style  did  not  correlate  with 
organizational  performance.  A current  approach  to  leadership  considers  situational 
variables,  and  posits  that  the  appropriate  managerial  style  depends  on  the  situation.  This 
contingency  approach  to  leadership  considers  leader  personality,  expectations  and  atti- 
tudes of  subordinates,  and  the  nature  of  the  task  itself.  Despite  these  efforts,  none  of  the 
above  approaches  has  produced  an  integrated  understanding  of  leadership. 

Fifth,  management  and  leadership  theories  traditionally  have  been  short-range  and 
atomistic,  focusing  on  leader-group  rather  than  leader-group-system  relationships  (McCall 
<5c  Lombardo,  1978),  thus  slighting  the  importance  of  the  organizational  environment. 

Finally,  Campbell  et  al.  (1970)  questioned  the  assumptions  underlying  many  manager- 
ial training  programs,  which  traditionally  have  focused  on  interpersonal  skills,  leadership 
styles,  small  group  dynamics,  and  employee  motivation.  They  noted  the  lack  of  empirical 
evidence  that  such  training  is  related  to  improved  managerial  performance. 

Research  Methodology 

A number  of  approaches  have  been  used  to  discover  and  describe  the  components  of 
the  managerial  job.  Most  studies  nave  relied  upon  a single  methodology,  rather  than  a 
multimethod  approach. 

Hemphill  (1959)  analyzed  responses  to  self-description  questionnaires  completed  by 
managers  in  an  attempt  to  identify  the  characteristics  of,  and  the  similarities  and 
differences  among,  high-level  management  positions.  He  found  that  high-level  managers 
tended  to  rank  highest  on  items  related  to  human  affairs,  planning,  and  use  of  power;  and 
that  lower  level  managers  were  more  concerned  with  work  supervision  and  technical/pro- 
duction problems.  Tornow  and  Pinto  (1976)  developed  a behavvorally  based  management 
job  taxonomy  patterned  after  Hemphill's  questionnaire.  They  .dentified  13  independent 
job  factors  that  paralleled  Hemphill's  job  content  factors,  including  such  factors  as 
approval  of  financial  commitments  and  coordination  of  other  organizational  units  and 
personnel. 
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Other  researchers- -Burns  (1957),  Horne  and  Lupton  (1965),  and  Stewart  (1967, 
1976)--used  a work  diary  method  to  collect  data  on  the  work  behaviors  of  managers.  In 
this  method,  managers  keep  track  of  their  time  using  precoded  activity  diaries.  It  was 
found  that  managers  spend  much  time  in  informal  "face-to-face"  communication,  and  that 
the  considerable  number  of  disruptions  in  their  job  leaves  them  with  little  time  to  reflect 
and  plan. 

One  particularly  interesting  and  important  study  of  managerial  activities  was 
conducted  by  Mintzberg  (1973,  1975).  After  analyzing  extensive  records  of  types  of  mail 
received  by  executives  and  observing  five  executives  at  work,  Mintzberg  identified  ten 
basic  managerial  roles  within  three  areas  that  are  common  across  executive  jobs: 

1.  Inter  personal-- Figurehead,  liaison,  leader. 

2.  Inf ormational--  Monitor,  disseminator,  spokesman. 

3.  Decisional-- Entrepreneur,  disturbance  handler,  resource  allocator,  negotiator. 

Mintzberg  (1973)  concluded  that  job  pressures  "drive  the  manager  to  be  superficial  in 
his  actions--to  overload  himself  with  work,  encourage  interruption,  respond  quickly  to 
every  stimulus,  seek  the  tangible  and  avoid  the  abstract,  make  decisions  in  small 
increments,  and  do  everything  abruptly"  (p.  60).  McCall,  Morrison,  and  Hannan  (1978),  in 
a review  and  summary  of  observational  and  work  diary  studies  of  managerial  work,  also 
concluded  that  the  work  of  managers  consisted  of  numerous  brief  episodes  in  which  the 
important  and  unimportant  were  capriciously  interspersed.  Much  of  the  managerial  job 
involved  giving  and  receiving  information,  mostly  through  oral  communication. 

Findings  from  a number  of  recent  studies--Harrison  (1978),  Morse  and  Wagner  (1978), 
Ley  (1978),  and  Whitney  (1978) — support  the  general  validity  of  Mintzberg's  roles  and 
indicate  that  the  relative  amount  of  time  spent  in  these  roles  is  related  to  managerial 
performance  and  organizational  effectiveness  criteria.  For  example,  Harrison  reported 
strong  correlations  between  time  spent  in  the  leader  and  monitor  roles  and  effectiveness 
criteria. 

Stanley  (1964)  conducted  a study  that  focused  specifically  on  the  job  content  of 
public  sector  executives.  He  used  interviews,  questionnaires,  personal  and  career  data, 
and  group  meetings  to  study  the  politics,  procedures,  and  institutional  concepts  affecting 
high-level  federal  employees.  He  found  that,  although  these  persons  were  generally 
satisfied  with  their  careers  and  had  a high  opinion  of  the  effectiveness  of  their  agency, 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  "red  tape" — administrative  delay  and  inflexibility.  Bayton  and 
Chapman  (1972)  described  and  analyzed  the  problem  of  the  transition  from  technical  to 
managerial  responsibilities  for  federal  scientists  and  engineers,  and  concluded  that  most 
training  and  development  did  not  meet  the  needs  ot  those  in  transition.  This  is 
unfortunate,  particularly  because  many  executive  level  federal  employees  do  not  have  a 
management  degree.  Leshko  and  Vosseteig  (1975)  reported  that  65  percent  of  them  have 
physical  sciences  backgrounds;  less  than  one-sixth  have  been  trained  in  any  of  the  business 
or  management  fields. 

Ellison,  Abe,  and  Fox  (1978)  studied  engineers  at  the  GS-11  through  GS-16  level  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  found  strong  relationships  between  GS  level  and 
the  rated  importance  of  job  activities.  Higher  level  managers  spent  more  time  in 
activities  related  to  personnel  training  and  motivation,  and  reported  that  these  activities 
were  of  much  greater  importance  than  did  lower  level  managers.  Also,  they  found  that 
employees  spent  less  time  using  technical  skills  as  they  were  promoted  up  the  managerial 
ladder. 
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APPROACH 


Subjects 

Study  participants  included  (1)  Navy  career  civilian  executives  in  GS-16,  17,  or  18  or 
equivalent  Public  Law  positions  (N  = 370),  (2)  military  executives  who  were  the  superiors 
of  civilian  executives  (N  = 98),  (3)  noncareer  civilian  executives  in  the  Navy's  Secretariat 
(N  = 5),  and  (4)  personnel  administration  officials  in  the  Navy's  Office  of  Civilian 
Personnel  (OCP)  and  Civil  Service  Commission  (CSC).  The  last  three  groups  were 
included  to  obtain  their  opinions  about  the  responsibilities  and  training  needs  of  Navy 
career  civilian  executives. 

Data  Collection  Methods 

A multimethod  approach  was  used  in  this  study.  Data  were  collected  between  3uly 
1977  and  March  1978  through  a sequence  of  interviews,  observations,  work  activity 
diaries,  structured  questionnaires,  and  an  analysis  of  the  CSC  Executive  Inventory 
Records  of  Navy  civilian  executives.  Interviews  were  conducted  first  to  obtain  informa- 
tion needed  to  design  the  questionnaires. 

Interviews 


Semistructured  interviews  were  conducted  with  a cross-section  of  57  career  civilian 
executives,  17  military  executives,  and  5 noncareer  civilian  executives.  Interviews  with 
the  career  civilian  executives  averaged  1-1/4  hours;  and  those  with  military  and  noncareer 
civilian  executives,  3/4  hour.  Two  interview  forms  were  constructed,  one  for  the  civilians 
and  one  for  the  military.  Major  topics,  which  were  based  on  a review  of  the  pertinent 
literature,  included  civilian  executive  job  duties,  training  experiences  and  needs,  selec- 
tion, job  environment,  appraisal,  and  the  civilian-military  executive  interface.  These 
forms,  which  were  pretested  and  revised  accordingly,  were  used  as  a general  guide  only; 
all  questions  were  not  asked  of  all  individuals.  The  interviews  were  not  rigidly  structured 
because  all  topics  could  not  be  covered  within  the  allotted  time  and  because  the 
interviewers  wished  to  allow  the  executives  to  focus  on  the  topics  they  considered  most 
important. 

Interviews  with  personnel  officials  in  OCP  and  CSC  were  also  conducted  to  gain 
information  on  policies  and  regulations  that  govern  the  management,  training,  selection, 
and  appraisal  of  Navy  civilian  executives. 

Work  Activity  Diaries 

Nineteen  civilian  executives  (a  cross  section)  were  asked  to  describe  their  activities 
over  a 2-week  period,  using  the  Executive  Work  Diary  Form  shown  in  Figure  1.  A work 
sampling  technique  was  used  so  that  executives  recorded  activities  performed  on 
alternate  4-hour  morning  or  afternoon  time  blocks.  For  each  activity  (e.g.,  phone  call, 
meeting,  conversation),  the  executive  was  asked  to  write  a brief  narrative  description,  to 
record  the  amount  of  time  taken,  and  to  indicate  the  type  of  activity  conducted,  where  it 
had  taken  place,  its  purpose,  the  type  of  contact  involved,  and  the  affiliation  of  that 
contact.  As  shown  in  Figure  1,  "Purpose"  was  categorized  in  terms  of  the  ten  executive 
roles  developed  by  Mintzberg  (1973).  An  11th  role,  that  of  "technical  expert,"  was  added 
based  on  information  obtained  from  the  interviews.  The  definitions  of  these  roles,  as 
provided  to  executives,  are  shown  in  Table  1. 
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EXECUTIVE  WORK  DIARY 


DATE 

TIME  COVERED 


CODE  NO  ... 


DESCRIPTION  OE  ACTIVITY  i . 


PURPOSE  OF  ACTIVITY  s^Encwm 

12*4 

Figurehead  . 

Leader  _ __  _ 


SfcCNAV  ASN 

OPNAV 

NAVMAT 

srsco^i 

BuPERS 

BuMfD 

Field  Command 
Fleet 
Shore 
OoP 

Other  U S Armed  Forces 
Federal  Com  non  QoO 
Conn  eci/Veodor 

Other  1 

2  

3  

4  


Entrepreneur 
Dteturfeence  Handler 
Resource  Allocator 


Technical  Eapen 

Other  t 

2 

3  

4  


Figure  1.  Executive  Work  Diary  form  used  to  record  civilian 
executive  activities. 
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Table  I 
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Entrepreneur 


Disturbance 

Handler 

Resource 

Allocator 


Negotiator 

Technical 

Expert 


Summary  o|  Executive  Roles 

Role 

Definition3 

Identifiable  Activities  from 

Study  of  Chief  Executives 

Interpersonal 

Figurehead 

Leader 

Liaison 

Symbolic  head;  obligated  to  perforin  a number  of  routine 
duties  of  a legal  or  social  nature. 

Responsible  for  the  motivation  and  activation  of  sub- 
ordinates; responsible  for  staffing,  training,  and 
associated  duties. 

Maintains  self-developed  network  of  outside  contacts 
and  informers  who  provide  favors  and  information. 

Ceremony,  status  requests,  solicita- 
tions. 

Virtually  all  managerial  activities 
involving  subordinates. 

Acknowledgment  o!  mail;  external 
board  work;  other  activities  involv- 
outsiders. 

Informational 

Monitor 

Disseminator 

Seeks  and  receives  wide  variety  of  sjsecial  information 
(much  of  it  current)  to  develop  thorough  understanding 
of  organization  and  environment;  emerges  as  nerve 
center  of  internal  and  external  information  of  the 
organization. 

Transmits  information  received  from  outsiders  or 
from  other  subordinates  to  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion; some  information  factual,  some  involving  inter- 
pretation and  integration  of  diverse  value  fiositions 
of  organizational  influencers. 

Handling  all  mail  and  contacts 
categorized  as  concerned  primarily 
with  receiving  information  (e.g.f 
periodical  news,  observational 
tours). 

Forwarding  mail  into  organization 
for  informational  purposes,  verbal 
contact  involving  information 
flow  to  subordinates  (e.g.,  review- 
sessions,  instant  communication 
flows). 

Spokesman 

Transmits  information  to  outsiders  on  organization's 
plans,  policies,  actions,  results,  etc.;  serves  as  expert 
on  organization’s  industry. 

Board  meetings,  handling  mail,  and 
contacts  involving  transmission  of 
information  to  outsiders. 

Decisional 

Searches  organization  and  its  environment  lor  oppor- 
tunities and  initiates  "improvement  projects"  to  bring 
about  change;  supervises  design  of  certain  projects  as 
well. 

Responsible  for  corrective  action  when  organization 
faces  important,  unexpected  disturbances. 

Responsible  for  the  allocation  of  organizational 
resources  of  all  kinds— in  effect,  the  making  or 
approval  of  all  significant  organizational  decisions. 

Responsible  for  representing  the  organization  at 
major  negotiations. 

Providing  expertise  to  projects.  Serving  as  a 
consultant  to  internal  or  external  projects. 


initiation  or  design  of  improvement 
projects. 

Strategy  and  review  sessions  involving 
disturbances  and  crises. 

Scheduling:  requests  for  authoriza- 
tion; any  activity  involving  budgeting 
and  the  programming  of  subordinates' 
work. 

Negotiation. 

Directing  a project  or  subproject; 
solving  proiect-centered  problems. 


a Definitions  for  all  roles  but  "Technical  Expert"  based  on  The  Nature  of  Managerial  Work  by  Henry  Mmtzberg  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Row,  1973). 
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Observations 


Four  Navy  civilian  executives  were  observed  doing  their  job  over  a 2-day  period.  Two 
of  these  executives  were  from  laboratories;  one  was  from  a systems  command;  and  one 
was  from  a headquarters  organization.  The  observer  used  the  Executive  Work  Diary  Form 
to  record  every  activity  in  which  the  executive  engaged.  The  observer  was  as  unobtrusive 
as  possible,  conversing  with  the  executive  only  when  information  was  needed  about  a 
given  activity. 

Questionnaires 

Two  types  of  questionnaires  were  developed,  one  for  the  Navy  civilian  executives; 
and  the  other,  for  their  military  supervisors.  Questionnaire  items  were  developed 
primarily  from  information  gained  in  the  interviews  and  from  the  management  literature. 
The  questionnaires  were  pretested  and  revised. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  items  developed  for  civilian  executives,  two 
questionnaire  forms  were  developed--Forms  A and  B--with  items  considered  most 
important  included  in  both  forms.  The  population  of  370  Navy  civilian  executives  was 
divided  into  two  equivalent  groups  based  on  size  and  type  of  organization  where 
executives  worked.  One  group  was  mailed  Form  A of  the  questionnaire;  and  the  other 
group,  Form  B. 

The  military  questionnaire,  which  was  about  half  the  length  of  the  civilian  question- 
naires, included  items  on  the  utilization,  training,  selection,  and  appraisal  of  civilian 
executives,  as  well  as  on  civilian-military  relationships.  It  was  mailed  to  all  military 
executives  who  could  be  identified  as  supervisors  of  or  in  some  way  responsible  for  the 
management  of  civilian  executives  (N  = 98). 

Although  all  questionnaires  were  to  be  anonymous,  respondents  were  asked  to  sign 
their  name  on  an  enclosed  postcard  and  return  it  by  separate  mail.  This  system  let 
researchers  know  who  had  completed  the  questionnaire  and  who  had  not.  After  6 weeks,  a 
follow-up  reminder  was  sent  to  those  who  had  not  responded. 

A total  of  210  civilian  questionnaires  (106  Form  A and  109  Form  B)  and  66  military 
questionnaires  was  completed  and  returned.  Nine  civilian  executives,  for  several  reasons, 
were  not  available.  Thus,  the  return  rate  of  the  remaining  sample  of  361  civilian 
executives  was  58  percent,  compared  to  67  percent  of  the  military  sample. 

Civilian  executives  who  returned  the  questionnaire  were  representative  of  the  full 
population  in  terms  of  GS  level,  occupational  series,  and  organizational  affiliation. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  they  differed  significantly  from  those  who 
did  not  return  it.  Moreover,  no  statistically  significant  differences  were  found  between 
the  responses  of  executives  to  the  common  items  included  in  Forms  A and  B. 

The  questionnaires  used  in  the  study  are  provided  in  the  appendix;  and  a description 
of  their  content  areas,  in  Table  2.  Responses  to  questionnaire  items  are  discussed  in  the 
next  section.  For  reader  convenience,  items  are  keyed  to  indicate  the  questionnaire  form 
and  section  in  which  they  were  included. 

CSC  Executive  Inventory  Record 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  (CSC)  maintains  a computer  file  of  background 
information  (e.g.,  education,  previous  job  assignments,  training  participation,  and  profes- 
sional society  participation)  on  all  federal  government  executives.  Records  for  310  of  the 
370  Navy  civilian  executives  were  located  in  this  file  and  the  information  was  analyzed. 
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Table  2 

Content  of  Study  Questionnaires 


Civilian  Questionnaire 

Content  Area 

Form  A 

Form  B 

Military  Questionnaire 

1. 

Job  Content— Time  spent  on  and  import- 
tance  of  50  work  activities. 

Part  I 

Items  1-8 

Part  I 

Item  1 

— 

2. 

Training  and  Development— Training  ex- 
periences;  training  needs. 

Part  II 

Items  1-28 

Part  II 

Items  1-18 

Part  I 

Items  1-6 

3. 

Personnel  Issues— Knowledge  of  CSC  rules 
and  regulations;  executive  selection, 
mobility. 

Part  III 

Items  1-21 

Part  II 

Items  1-7 

4. 

Military-civilian  Relationships— Perce p- 

Part  IV 

— 

Part  III 

tions  toward  executive  counterparts. 

Items  1-15 

Items  1-13 

5. 

Characteristics  Required  of  Executives— 
Importance  of  skills,  knowledge,  and 
abilities  to  effective  job  performance; 
importance  of  power. 

Part  V 

Items  1-51 

Part  IV 

Items  1-12 

6. 

Organizational  Issues— Hours  worked;  job 
stress. 

Part  VI 

Items  1-19 

— 

Part  VI 

Items  1-4 

7# 

Background  Information— Job  title;  career 
field. 

Part  VII 

Items  1-15 

Part  IX 

Items  1-15 

Part  VII 

Items  1-7 

8. 

3ob  Characteristics— Attitudes  toward 
the  executive  job;  role  conflict  and 
ambiguity. 

Part  III 

Items  1-11 

Part  V 

Items  1-2 

9. 

Command  Climate— Description  of 
organization-wide  characteristics. 

— 

Part  IV 

Items  1-2 

10. 

Organizational  Effectiveness  (OE)— 
Assessments  of  OE;  OE  criteria. 

— 

Part  V 

Items  1-10 

— 

11. 

Management  Techniques— Rated  usefulness 
of  various  management  techniques. 

— 

Part  VI 

Items  1-3 

— 

12. 

3ob  Satisfaction— Ratings  of  24  job- 
related  satisfaction  factors. 

— 

Part  VII 

Items  1-24 

— 

13. 

R&D  Issues-  Attitudes  toward  increased 
centralization;  R&D  management. 

— 

Part  VIII 
Items  1-2 

— 

J 
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FINDINGS 


Interview  results  suggested  that  the  executive  job  might  differ  across:  (1)  line  vs. 
staff  jobs;  (2)  science  or  engineering  management  vs.  other  types  of  management;  (3) 
headquarters  location  vs.  field  location;  (4)  job  title;  and  (5)  type  of  supervisor.  These 
five  dimensions  were  used  to  compare  the  responses  to  all  the  multiple-choice  question- 
naire items.  Few  differences  could  be  related  to  these  dimensions. 

Characteristics  and  Background  of  Navy  Civilian  Executives 

The  background  and  career  history  information  presented  below  was  derived  from  the 
CSC  Executive  Inventory  Record,  the  civilian  questionnaires  (A-VII,  B-IX),  and  the  Navy's 
Office  of  Civilian  Personnel  (OCP). 

Organizational  Distribution  ....  

Figure  2 provides  the  organizational  distribution  of  Navy  civilian  executives.  As 
shown,  only  six  (1.6%)  are  in  the  operational  forces;  the  remainder  are  in  the  shore 
establishment.  The  Naval  Material  Command  includes  a total  of  218  (59%),  with  other 
large  groups  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory, 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  the  Secretariat.  Other  statistics,  which 
are  not  reflected  in  Figure  2,  are  as  follows:  (1)  83  percent  are  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
metropolitan  area,  (2)  approximately  60  percent  are  in  headquarter  commands,  and  40 
percent,  in  field  commands,  and  (3)  76  percent  are  in  organizations  dealing  in  the  physical 
sciences  or  engineering. 

With  respect  to  career  field,  65  percent  are  in  a RicD  field  (science  or  engineering); 
14  percent,  in  weapons  system  acquisition;  8 percent,  in  financial  management;  6 percent, 
in  personnel  administration;  and  the  remaining  7 percent,  in  intelligence,  logistics,  and 
other  career  fields. 

Demographic  Characteristics  and  Personal  Achievements 

The  average  executive  is  a male  Caucasian  52  years  of  age  who  has  worked  for  the 
federal  government  for  24  years,  21  of  which  were  for  the  Navy.  This  person  worked  for 
the  Navy  for  12  years  before  being  appointed  to  an  executive  position,  and  was  43  years 
old  when  first  appointed.  As  to  grade  level,  41  percent  hold  a Public  Law  position;  50 
percent,  a GS-16;  8 percent,  a GS- 17;  and  1 percent,  a G5-18. 

Navy  civilian  executives,  as  a whole,  are  well  educated.  Thirty-two  percent  of  them 
hold  a doctorate,  compared  to  only  24  percent  of  the  8,500  federal  executives  who 
completed  the  Civil  Service  Commission  (CSC)  Executive  Inventory  in  1976.  Another  28 
percent  have  a master's  degree  or  equivalent;  and  36  percent,  a bachelor's  degree.  Sixty- 
six  percent  earned  their  highest  degree  in  the  physical  sciences  or  in  engineering,  but  only 
18  percent  have  either  earned  or  are  pursuing  a degree  in  business  or  management. 

Over  50  percent  of  Navy  executives  have  received  three  or  more  agency  awards 
recognizing  meritorious  service  compared  to  only  26  percent  of  the  federal  executives 
who  completed  the  Executive  Inventory. 


PRECEDING  PAGE  BLANK 
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Navy  executives  are  generally  active  professionally.  Seventy-four  percent  are 
members  of  professional  groups  or  societies,  39  percent  have  beer,  elected  or  appointed  to 
an  office  in  a professional  society,  and  59  percent  have  been  elected  or  appointed  to  an 
office  in  civic  groups.  With  respect  to  professional  accomplishments  and  recognition,  74 
percent  have  published  papers  in  their  field,  24  percent  hold  a patent,  17  percent  have 
edited  books,  24  percent  have  published  a book,  and  1 1 percent  have  served  as  an  editor  of 
a professional  journal. 

Career  History 

Forty-three  percent  began  their  career  in  the  federal  government;  15  percent,  in  a 
college  or  university;  and  34  percent,  in  business  or  industry.  Fourteen  percent  entered 
federal  service  at  the  executive  level;  45  percent,  at  the  GS-1  through  8 level;  31  percent, 
at  the  GS-9  through  12  level;  and  10  percent  at  the  GS-1 3 to  GS-1 5 level. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  executives  have  been  employed  only  in  the  Navy  since 
achieving  the  GS-1 3 level;  16  percent,  in  one  agency  in  addition  to  the  Navy,  and  7 
percent,  in  two  or  more  other  agencies.  Sixty-seven  percent  have  been  employed  in  the 
Navy  during  their  entire  federal  service  career;  22  percent,  in  one  other  agency;  and  1 1 
percent,  in  two  or  more  other  agencies.  Sixty-two  percent  received  their  first  executive 
appointment  in  the  Navy  in  the  same  bureau  where  they  are  now  employed;  and  13 
percent,  in  the  Navy  but  in  a different  bureau.  An  additional  19  percent  were  hired  from 
outside  the  federal  service,  and  6 percent,  from  another  agency. 

This  career  history  information  suggests  a narrowness  of  background,  in  terms  of  both 
technical  field  and  organizations  in  which  employed.  Relatively  few  executives  have 
demonstrated  a high  degree  of  organizational  mobility.  Forty-five  percent  have  not 
changed  jobs  in  the  past  5 years,  and  35  percent  have  changed  jobs  only  once.  Only  16 
percent  have  ever  left  federal  service  to  accept  employment  outside  the  government. 

Retirement  Plans 


In  the  civilian  questionnaires  (A-VII-15,  B-IX-15),  which  were  administered  in  March 
1978,  respondents  were  asked  when  they  planned  to  leave  the  federal  service.  In  response, 
16  percent  reported  that  they  did  not  know;  15  percent,  within  2 years;  25  percent, 
between  2 and  5 years;  25  percent,  between  5 and  10  years,  and  19  percent,  after  10  or 
more  years.  While  these  stated  intentions  may  or  may  not  be  acted  on,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  prove  to  be  fairly  accurate.  First,  data  obtained  from  the  OCP 
indicate  that  60  percent  of  the  executive  population  will  be  eligible  to  retire  by  1983. 
Second,  a large  executive  pay  increase  granted  in  1977  has  slowed  the  retirement  rate 
because  Civil  Service  personnel  must  receive  increased  pay  for  3 years  (the  high  3)  before 
it  is  reflected  in  their  retirement  annuity.  Thus,  in  1980,  many  executives,  as  well  as 
senior  GS-1 5s  who  are  similarly  affected,  are  expected  to  retire.  This  projected  wave  of 
retirements  may  impact  negatively  on  the  Navy  corporate  memory  (i.e.,  that  body  of 
knowledge  held  by  executives  that  is  not  written  down  or  otherwise  readily  obtainable). 
To  assess  the  importance  of  the  corporate  memory,  military  and  civilian  executives  were 
asked  (M-III-7,  A-lV-8)  whether  they  felt  the  primary  function  of  civilian  managers  and 
executives  in  headquarter  organizations  was  to  supply  the  corporate  memory  of  each 
command.  Thirty-two  and  31  percent  of  military  and  civilian  executives 
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respectively  reported  that  this  was  true.1  Only  21  percent  of  civilian  executives  agreed, 
however,  that  effective  methods  are  available  for  developing  replacements  for  current 
executives  as  present  incumbents  leave  the  federal  service  (B-V-l).  This  finding,  along 
with  the  projected  wave  of  retirements,  implies  a need  to  train  and  develop  the  Navy's 
GS-13  through  15  population,  the  group  from  which  most  replacements  will  likely  be 
drawn. 

Description  of  the  Executive  Job 
Structural  Characteristics 


Civilian  executives  were  asked  (A- VII,  B-IX)  to  describe  their  jobs  in  terms  of  the 
various  structural  characteristics  of  their  organizational  unit.  Unit  was  defined  as  the 
organizational  segment  that  fell  under  them  or  for  which  they  were  responsible  (e.g.,  a 
branch  or  department).  The  median  response  of  executives  regarding  the  annual  budget 
of  their  organizational  unit  was  $30,000,000;  and  that  regarding  people  in  their  unit  was 
70.  While  the  ratio  of  budget  to  employee  is  large,  many  units  contract  out  a substantial 
portion  of  their  work.  Forty-six  percent  of  the  executives  reported  that  their  unit 
conducted  over  50  percent  of  its  total  business  under  contract,  while  only  28  percent  said 
their  unit  conducted  less  than  10  percent  under  contract.  Finally,  they  reported  that 
eight  (six  civilians  and  two  military)  was  the  median  number  of  people  reporting  directly 
to  them.  During  the  interviews,  however,  many  civilian  executives  reported  that  they 
had  line  responsibility  for  more  people  than  they  officially  supervise. 

In  response  to  an  item  as  to  their  immediate  supervisors  (A-VII-9,  B-IX-9),  66  percent 
of  civilian  executives  said  that  they  report  to  a military  superior  (5%,  to  a Vice  Admiral; 
25%,  to  a Rear  Admiral;  and  36%,  to  a Captain);  and  54  percent,  to  a civilian  superior 
(50%,  to  another  career  civilian  executive;  and  4%,  to  a noncareer  civilian  executive). 
(The  i">tal  of  the  percentages  exceeds  100  because  some  executives  report  to  both 
military  and  civilian  superiors.) 

In  the  interviews,  it  was  frequently  pointed  out  that  executive  jobs  are  shared  by  two 
or  more  people.  For  example,  a laboratory  is  often  run  by  a commanding  officer  and  a 
technical  director.  In  response  to  the  civilian  questionnaires  (A-VII-8,  B-IV-8),  60  percent 
reported  that  they  share  the  responsibilities  of  running  their  organizational  unit  with 
others,  excluding  their  own  department  or  branch  heads  (37%,  with  military  personnel; 
13%,  with  both  military  and  civilian  personnel;  and  10%,  with  civilian  personnel).  Finally, 
76  percent  of  respondents  to  the  military  questionnaire  (M-VII-2)  reported  that  they  share 
job  responsibilities  (21%,  with  other  military  personnel;  24%,  with  both  military  and 
civilian  personnel;  and  31%,  with  civilian  personnel). 

At  the  outset  of  the  study,  it  was  assumed  that  civilian  executives  were  in  staff 
rather  than  line  positions,  providing  advice  to  military  and  noncareer  civilians  having  line 
authority.  Questionnaire  responses  (A-VII-10,  B-IV-10),  however,  showed  that  66  percent 
of  civilian  executives  describe  their  job  as  line;  20  percent,  as  staff;  and  14  percent,  as 
half  line-half  staff. 


^any  of  the  questionnaire  items  used  a 7-point  agreement  scale  where  7 = Strongly 
agree,  4 = Neutral,  1 = Strongly  disagree.  Those  who  responded  with  a 5,  6,  or  7 were 
included  in  "agreement"  figures;  and  those  who  responded  with  a 1,  2,  or  3,  in  the 
"disagreement"  figures. 
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Job  Content 


Based  on  interview  and  questionnaire  results,  from  9 to  an  absolute  maximum  of  15 
executives  act  as  bench  scientists  or  engineers  doing  "hands-on"  technical  work.  The 
large  majority  serve  as  managers  or  administrators  within  their  technical  or  functional 
specialty.  These  executives  see  themselves  as  being  called  upon  to  perform  many 
different  types  of  tasks.  They  feel  that  there  are  few  limits  on  what  they  are  required  to 
do,  except  in  terms  of  their  working  within  a technical  or  functional  specialty.  In 
contrast  to  assumptions  that  civilian  executives  act  primarily  in  advisor , rapacities,  while 
military  and  noncareer  executives  make  the  decisions,  results  of  interviews  with  all  three 
types  of  executives  (career  civilian,  noncareer  civilian,  and  military)  showed  that  career 
civilians  are  perceived  as  making  decisions  and  formulating  policy  within  their 
organization. 

During  the  interviews,  information  was  collected  regarding  specific  activities  execu- 
tives perform.  Also,  several  respondents  were  asked  whether  they  felt  Mintzberg's 
conceptual  scheme  of  10  executive  roles  reflected  the  roles  and  functions  performed  by 
civilian  executives.  Most  agreed  that  it  did,  but  indicated  that  an  additional  role — that  of 
"Technical  Expert"--should  be  included  under  the  "decisional"  area.  As  a result,  50  items 
describing  various  work  activities  in  terms  of  one  of  the  1 1 work  roles  (as  defined  in  Table 
1)  were  included  in  the  civilian  questionnaires  (A-I-l,  B-l-1).  Executives  were  asked  to 
indicate  the  average  amount  of  time  they  spent  on  each  activity,  and  to  rate  its 
importance  to  the  successful  conduct  of  their  work.  Responses  were  made  on  an  8-point 
scale,  where  0 = "None"  and  7 = "Great  Deal." 

Results  are  provided  in  Table  3,  which  lists  the  50  items  in  order  of  their  ranked 
importance.  As  shown,  the  five  activities  rated  as  most  important  included  three  falling 
under  the  "Resource  Allocation"  role;  and  two,  under  the  "Leader"  role.  Two  of  these  five 
activities--"providing  guidance  and  direction  to  subordinates"  and  "allocating  resour- 
ces"--were  among  those  rated  as  requiring  the  most  time.  The  correlations  between  time 
and  importance  ratings  for  the  individual  items  show  wide  variability,  ranging  from  .10  to 
.72,  with  a median  of  .52.  All  but  one  was  statistically  significant  (g  < .05).  Correlations 
computed  between  time  and  importance  rating  for  the  sets  of  items  measuring  the  1 1 
roles  ranged  from  .36  for  the  entrepreneur  role  to  .94  for  the  monitor  role,  with  a median 
correlation  of  .76.  These  correlational  data  suggest  that,  while  there  is  considerable 
variability,  time  and  importance--both  within  specific  activities  and  across  activities 
within  executive  roles--are  related. 
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Importance 


Time 


Role 

Item 

Mean3 

S.D. 

Mean3 

S.D. 

Correlation  between  time 
and  importance 

Resource  Allocator 

Determining  the  long-range  plans  and 
priorities  of  your  unit. 

5.8 

1.3 

3.2 

1.8 

.55* 

Leader 

Evaluating  the  quality  of  subordinate  job  per- 
formance and  providing  recognition,  encourage- 
ment, or  criticism. 

5.8 

1.5 

2.9 

1.7 

.32* 

Leader 

Providing  guidance  and  direction  to  your  sub- 
ordinates. 

5.8 

1.6 

4.2b 

1.8 

.55* 

Resource  Allocator 

Allocating  resources  (manpower,  money,  material) 
among  programs  or  units. 

5.7 

1.6 

3.7b 

2.0 

.49* 

Resource  Allocator 

Allocating  your  own  time. 

5.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

.19* 

Disseminator 

Keeping  members  of  your  unit  informed  of 
relevant  information  through  meetings,  con- 
versations, and  dissemination  of  written 
information. 

5.6 

1.5 

3. 3b 

1.6 

.36* 

Monitor 

Learning  about  fleet  requirements  and  needs. 

5.6 

1.8 

2.7 

1.7 

.44* 

Leader 

Attending  to  staffing  requirements  in  your  unit 
such  as  hiring,  firing,  promoting,  and  recruiting. 

5.4 

1.6 

2.7 

1.7 

.22* 

Resource  Allocator 

Participating  in  defining  command  strategies 
and  policies. 

5.4 

1.7 

2.7 

1.6 

.43*  | 

Technical  Expert 

Judging  the  accuracy  of  approach  and  utility 
of  technical  programs  and  proposals. 

5.3 

1.8 

3.1 

2.0 

.57* 

Leader 

Keeping  abreast  of  who  is  doing  what  in  your 
unit  or  command. 

5.2 

1.6 

3.6b 

1.7 

.52* 

Disturbance  Handler 

Taking  immediate  action  in  response  to  a crisis 
or  "fire  drill." 

5.1 

1.9 

3.8b 

2.0 

.10 

Technical  Expert 

providing  technical  quality  control  through 
the  review  process. 

5.1 

2.0 

3.1 

2.0 

.55* 

Spokesman 

Keeping  sponsors,  consumers,  or  other  important 
governmental  groups  informed  about  your  unit's 
activities  and  capabilities. 

4.9 

1.7 

3.1 

1.8 

.52* 

Monitor 

Staying  tuned  to  what  is  going  on  in  outside 
organizations,  including  the  professional  and 
scientific  communities. 

4.9 

1.7 

2.8 

1.7 

.47* 

Disturbance  Handler 

Resolving  conflicts  either  within  your  unit 
or  between  your  unit  and  other  organizational 
components. 

4.9 

1.9 

2.4 

1.6 

.28* 

Liaison 

Developing  personal  relationships  with  people 
outside  your  unit  who  sponsor  your  work  or 
services. 

4.8 

2.0 

2.7 

1.4 

.59* 

Disturbance  Handler 

Preventing  the  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of 
resources  valued  by  your  unit. 

4.8 

2.3 

2.3 

1.7 

.49* 

aBased  on  an  8-point  scale,  where  0 = None  and  7 = Great  Deal. 
^One  of  five  highest  ranked  items  as  to  time  spent. 
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Importance 

Time 

Correlation  between  time 
and  importance 

Role 

Item 

Meana 

S.D. 

Mean3 

S.D. 

Leader 

Attending  to  the  training  and  development 
needs  of  your  employees. 

4.7 

1.8 

2.3 

1.3 

. .48* 

Spokesman 

Defending  your  unit's  projects  and  activities 
to  other  groups. 

4.7 

2.1 

2.8 

1.8 

.4»3# 

Resource  Allocator 

Programming  work  for  your  unit  (what  is  to 
be  done,  when,  and  how)  and  assigning  people 
to  work  on  it. 

4.7 

2.1 

2.4 

1.7 

.51* 

Technical  Expert 

Consulting  with  others  on  technical  matters. 

4.6 

1.8 

2.9 

1.7 

.61* 

Entrepreneur 

Exploiting  or  initiating  opportunities  to 
improve  or  expand  as  a unit. 

4.4 

2.0 

2.5 

1.8 

. 57  • 

Disseminator 

Implementing  the  directives  of  higher 
authorities. 

4.4 

2.1 

3.0 

1.9 

.31  • 

Negotiator 

Negotiating  with  groups  internal  to  your  command 
for  necessary  materials,  support,  commitments, 
etc. 

4.4 

2.0 

2.5 

1.8 

.48* 

Leader 

Integrating  subordinates'  goals  (e.g.,  individual 
development  plans,  career  goals,  work  preferences) 
with  the  command's  work  requirements. 

4.4 

2.1 

1.8 

1.4 

.50* 

Disseminator 

Transmitting  ideas  and  information  from  your  out- 
side contacts  to  appropriate  people  inside  your 
command. 

4.4 

1.9 

2.1 

1.4 

.42* 

Entrepreneur 

Maintaining  supervision  over  planned  changes 
to  improve  your  unit. 

4.3 

2.0 

2.4 

1.5 

.53* 

Disturbance  Handler 

Dealing  with  previously  ignored  problems  (ones 
which  people  have  known  to  exist  but  avoided) 
which  have  come  to  a head. 

4.3 

2.0 

2.4 

1.7 

.52* 

Negotiator 

Negotiating  with  groups  outside  your  command 
for  necessary  materials,  support,  commitments, 
etc. 

4.3 

2.1 

2.5 

1.7 

.%• 

Figurehead 

Answering  letters  or  signing  documents  as  an 
official  representative  of  your  unit. 

4.2 

1.9 

3.1 

1.7 

. 53* 

Liaison 

Attending  outside  conferences  or  meetings. 

4.2 

1.8 

3.2 

1.4 

.40* 

Leader 

Participating  in  EEO  activities  and 
responsibilities. 

4.1 

2.4 

1.7 

l.l 

.33* 

Figurehead 

Making  yourself  available  to  "outsiders"  (such 
as  consumers,  sponsors,  the  public)  who  want  to 
go  to  "the  person  in  charge." 

4.0 

2.0 

2.6 

1.7 

.39* 

Spokesman 

Keeping  professional  colleagues  informed  about 
your  unit. 

3.9 

1.8 

2.2 

1.6 

.59* 

Liaison/Monitor 

Touring  your  own  command's  staff  and  activities, 
including  field  activities 

3.6 

2.0 

1.9 

1.5 

.58* 

aBased  on  an  8-point  scale,  where  0 = None  and  7 = Great  Deal. 


^One  of  five  highest  ranked  items  as  to  time  spent. 
*p  < .05. 


Table  3 (Continued) 


Importance 

Time 

Correlation  between  time 
and  importance 

Role 

Item 

Meana 

S.D. 

Mean3 

S.D. 

Monitor 

Gathering  information  from  or  about  sponsors 
and  consumers. 

3.5 

2.1 

2.2 

1.6 

.70* 

Entrepreneur 

Evaluating  the  outcomes  of  internal  improvement 
projects. 

3.5 

2.0 

1.7 

1.1 

.56* 

Negotiator 

Working  with  people  to  see  that  necessary  con- 
tracts get  negotiated. 

3.3 

2.4 

1.5 

1.4 

.59* 

Figurehead 

Escorting  and  briefing  official  visitors. 

3.2 

2.0 

1.6 

1.2 

.33* 

Monitor 

Monitoring  output  of  formal  management  informa- 
tion systems,  including  productivity  measures  and 
cost  accounting  records. 

3.2 

2.3 

1.5 

1.3 

.63* 

Technical  Expert 

Directing  a technical  project  or  subproject. 

3.1 

2.6 

1.8 

2.0 

.72* 

Negotiator 

Participating  alone  or  on  a team  in  atypical 
negotiations  with  outsiders. 

3.0 

2.4 

1.5 

1.2 

.70* 

Figurehead 

Attending  business  meetings  or  social  gatherings 
as  an  official  representative  of  your  unit  or 
command. 

3.0 

2.2 

1.5 

1.3 

.49* 

Liaison 

Developing  new  contacts  by  answering  requests 
for  information. 

2.8 

2.0 

1.6 

1.5 

.61* 

Technical  Expert 

Identifying  and  solving  complex  engineering  or 
scientific  problems  yourself. 

2.8 

2.4 

1.6 

1.8 

.72* 

Negotiator 

Handling  formal  grievances. 

2.7 

2.7 

0.7 

0.1 

.31* 

Liaison 

Joining  boards,  organizations,  clubs,  or  doing 
public  service  work  which  might  provide  useful 
work-rrlated  contacts. 

2.3 

2.0 

1.2 

1.1 

.68* 

Spokesman 

Keeping  the  general  public  informed  about  your 
unit's  activities,  plans,  or  capabilities. 

1.8 

2.0 

0.9 

1.3 

.67* 

Negotiator 

Negotiating  labor-management  agreements. 

0.6 

1.5 

0.2 

0.5 

.51* 

aBased  on  an  8-point  scale,  where  0 = None  and  7 = Great  Deal. 
bOne  of  five  highest  ranked  items  as  to  time  spent. 


*p  < .05. 
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The  50  items  were  factor  analyzed  in  terms  of  their  importance  ratings  to  investigate 
the  basic  dimensions  associated  with  executive  jobs.2  A principal  component  solution  was 
obtained.  Orthogonal  rotation  to  the  varimax  criteria  yielded  four  major  factors, 
accounting  for  76  percent  of  the  variance.3  These  factors  are  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  and  the  items  that  load  on  them  are  listed  in  Table  4.  Thirty-seven  of  the  50 
items  loaded  on  at  least  one  of  the  factors. 

1.  Factor  I:  Supervision.  This  factor  accounted  for  54  percent  of  the  variance  in 
the  importance  of  executive  job  activities.  In  the  supervisory  role,  the  executive  is 
responsible  for  guiding  and  motivating  subordinates  and  for  integrating  individual  and 
organizational  goals.  This  role  also  includes  programming  work  for  the  unit,  maintaining 
supervision  over  planned  change,  and  keeping  subordinates  informed  of  relevant  informa- 
tion. 


2.  Factor  11;  Information  Gathering  and  Dissemination.  This  factor  accounted  for 
an  additional  10  percent  of  the  variance.  Items  loading  on  this  factor  involve  a variety  of 
interrelated  interpersonal  and  informational  roles  (Mintzberg,  1973)--figurehead,  liaison, 
monitor,  and  spokesman.  Access  to  information  places  the  executive  in  a strategic 
position  relative  to  communication  flows  between  the  organizational  unit  and  the 
external  environment.  The  executive  uses  this  information  to  coordinate  activities  of 
the  various  organizational  units  and  to  guide  the  total  organizational  effort  in  a way  that 
is  in  keeping  with  external  events. 

3.  Factor  III;  Technical  Problem  Solving.  This  factor  accounted  for  7 percent  of 
the  variance.  Although  technical  problem  solving  is  an  integral  part  of  Navy  manage- 
ment, especially  in  the  R<5cD  setting,  the  vast  majority  of  executive  jobs  do  not  involve 
the  actual  identification  and  solution  of  complex  engineering  or  scientific  problems. 
Rather,  they  involve  such  scientific  processes  as  judging  the  usefulness  of  technical 
programs  and  proposals,  maintaining  close  relationships  with  subordinates  over  technical 
projects,  and  technical  management  and  administration. 

4.  Factor  IV;  Executive  Decision  Making,  Planning,  and  Resource  Allocation.  This 
factor  accounted  for  5 percent  of  the  variance.  Although  activities  included  under  this 
factor  were  somewhat  heterogeneous,  they  generally  involve  command  strategies  and 
policies  or  decisions  on  expansion  of  organizational  efforts.  These  activities  involve  a 
variety  of  interrelated  decisional  roles- -entrepreneur,  disturbance  handler,  and  resource 
allocator.  While  serving  in  these  roles,  the  executive  determines  which  departments  or 
activities  will  expand  and  which  will  diminish.  Resource  allocation,  particularly  where 
the  executive  participates  in  defining  organizational  strategies,  determines  long-range 
plans,  and  authorizes  actions  on  internal  improvement  projects,  is  the  cornerstone  of 
effective  management. 


2Since  the  number  of  questionnaire  items  relative  to  sample  size  is  rather  large,  one 
may  question  the  stability  of  these  factors.  Veldman's  (1967)  RELATE  program  was  used 
to  compare  the  underlying  structural  properties  of  executive  job  content.  The  entire 
sample  (N  = 210)  was  split  into  2 random  samples  and  separate  factor  analyses  were 
performed.  The  two  factor  structures  were  then  compared.  Correlations  between  the 
factor  variables  derived  from  the  two  analyses  ranged  from  .89  to  .99,  indicating  a stable 
factor  structure  across  both  groups. 

3 A fifth  factor,  negotiation,  accounted  for  an  additional  5 percent  of  the  variance.  It 
was  not  included  in  Table  4 since  it  included  only  three  items.  These  items  referred  to 
activities  involved  in  negotiating  labor-management  agreements  or  dealing  with  union 
representatives,  and  handling  formal  grievances. 
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Table  4 


Factor  Analysis  of  Executive  lob  Content 


Factor  Loadings'1 

Factors  and  Items 

1 

II  III  IV 

Factor  1:  Supervision 

1. 

Evaluating  the  quality  of  subordinate  job  performance 
and  providing  recognition,  encouragement,  or  criticism. 

.75 

2. 

Attending  to  the  training  and  development  needs  of 
your  employees. 

.64 

3. 

Keeping  members  of  your  unit  informed  of  relevant 
information  through  meetings,  conversations,  and 
dissemination  of  written  information. 

.59 

4. 

Attending  to  staffing  requirements  in  your  unit  such 
as  hiring,  firing,  promoting,  and  recruiting. 

.57 

5. 

Integrating  subordinates'  goals  with  the  command's 
work  requirements. 

.56 

.46 

6. 

Providing  guidance  and  direction  to  your  subordinates. 

.54 

7. 

Maintaining  supervision  over  planned  changes  to 
improve  your  unit. 

.49 

S. 

Participating  in  EEO  activities  and  responsibilities. 

.44 

9. 

Programming  work  for  your  unit  and  assigning  people  to 
work  on  it. 

.43 

Factor  II:  Information  Gathering  and  Dissemination 

1. 

Staying  tuned  to  what  is  going  on  in  outside  organiza- 
tions, including  the  professional  and  scientific  com- 
munities. 

.65 

2. 

Gathering  information  from  or  about  sponsors  and 
consumers. 

.63 

3. 

Keeping  sponsors,  consumers,  or  other  important 
governmental  groups  informed  about  your  unit’s 
activities  and  capabilities. 

.61 

4. 

Keeping  professional  colleagues  informed  about  your 
unit. 

.58 

5. 

Making  yourself  available  to  "outsiders"  who  want  to 
go  to  the  "person  in  charge." 

.55 

6. 

Attending  outside  conferences  or  meetings. 

. 54 

7. 

Exploiting  or  initiating  opportunities  to  improve 
or  expand  as  a unit. 

.47 

8. 

Developing  new  contacts  by  answering  requests  for 
information. 

.47 

9. 

3oining  boards,  organizations,  clubs,  or  doing  public 
service  work  which  might  provide  useful,  work-related 
contacts. 

.43 

10. 

Keeping  abreast  of  who  is  doing  what  in  your  unit 
or  cornmand. 

.43 

aOnly  items  having  factor  loadings  of  at  least  AO  are  included. 
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Table  4 (Continued) 


Factor  Loadings3 

Factors  and  Items 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

Factor  III:  Technical  Problem  Solving 

1. 

Providing  technical  quality  control  through  the 
review  process. 

.71 

2. 

Identifying  and  solving  complex  engineering  or 
scientific  problems  yourself. 

.68 

3. 

.lodging  the  accuracy  of  approach  and  utility  of 
technical  programs  and  proposals. 

.66 

4. 

Consulting  with  others  on  technical  matters. 

.63 

5. 

Directing  a technical  project  or  subproject. 

.53 

Factor  IV:  Executive  Decision  Making,  Planning,  and 

Resource  Allocation 

1. 

Participating  in  defining  command  strategies  and 
policies. 

.60 

2. 

Transmitting  ideas  and  information  from  your  outside 
contacts  to  appropriate  people  inside  your  command. 

.49 

.53 

3. 

Implementing  the  directives  ol  higher  authorities. 

.52 

4. 

Attending  business  meetings  or  social  gatherings  as 
an  official  representative  of  your  unit  or  command. 

.52 

5. 

Evaluating  the  outcomes  of  internal  improvement 
projects. 

.50 

6. 

Monitoring  output  of  formal  management  information 
systems. 

.48 

7. 

Resolving  conflicts  either  within  your  unit  or  between 
your  unit  and  other  organizational  components. 

.40 

.46 

8. 

Touring  your  own  command's  staffs  and  facilities, 
including  field  activities. 

.46 

9. 

Allocating  your  own  time. 

.45 

10. 

Preventing  the  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  resources 
valued  by  your  unit. 

.45 

11. 

Participating  alone  or  on  a team  in  atypical 
negotiations  with  outsiders. 

.45 

12. 

Taking  immediate  action  in  response  to  a crisis  or 
"fire  drill." 

.44 

13. 

Determining  the  long-range  plans  and  priorities  of 

.40 

your  unit. 



aOnly  items  having  factor  loadings  of  at  least  .40  are  included. 
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Average  importance  scores  were  calculated  for  the  item  sets  loading  on  each  of  the 
four  factors.  Results  showed  that  the  supervisory  role  is  rated  as  most  important  to 
successful  conduct  of  the  executive  job  (5.0  on  a scale  ranging  from  zero  to  seven); 
followed  by  executive  decision  making  and  resource  allocation  (4.5),  technical  problem 
solving  (4.2),  and  information  gathering  and  dissemination  (4.0). 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  categorize  the  executive  activities  documented  by 
work  diaries  and  observations  under  the  11  executive  roles,  it  was  found  that  30  percent 
of  the  work  diary  activities  and  35  percent  of  the  observed  activities  involved  two  or 
more  roles.  In  general,  there  was  a reasonable  amount  of  congruence  between  time  spent 
in  the  various  role  activities  as  measured  by  work  activity  diaries,  observations,  and 
questionnaires. 

Executive  Job  Characteristics 


Interview  results  indicated  that  many  executive  jobs  are  pressured  and  stressful, 
particularly  those  in  the  headquarters  area.  Further,  almost  90  percent  of  respondents  to 
the  civilian  questionnaire  (A-VI-3,  B-III-6)  reported  that  there  is  either  moderate  or  great 
pressure  on  them  to  produce;  none  said  that  there  was  no  stress  in  their  jobs.  All  of 
them,  however,  said  that  they  could  handle  job  stress  moderately  well  or  completely  (A- 
Vl-5,  B-1II-8).  Principal  sources  of  job  stress  reported  include  (1)  frustration  in  the 
slowness  of  accomplishing  anything  (70%),  (2)  the  lack  of  sufficient  in-house  personnel 
(52%),  and  (3)  pressure  from  external  Navy  organizations  (48%)  (A-VI-4,  B-II1-7).  Finally, 
they  reported  working  an  average  of  52  hours  per  week  at  the  office  and  an  additional  8 
hours  at  home  (A-VI-1  <5c  2,  B-III-1  <3c  2). 

Another  characteristic  investigated  was  the  degree  to  which  executive  jobs  are 
fragmented  and  hectic.  Interview  results  showed  that  most  executives  engage  in  many 
activities  during  any  given  day  and  move  rapidly  from  one  activity  to  another.  Further, 
the  large  majority  of  executives  report  that  they  do  not  exercise  sufficient  control  over 
their  own  time.  Seventy-two  percent  of  respondents  to  the  civilian  questionnaire  (B-I1I- 
10)  said  that  their  daily  work  routine  is  fragmented  with  interruptions  and  unscheduled 
events.  Sixty-four  percent  agreed  that  "it  is  virtually  impossible  to  set  a work  schedule 
and  stick  to  it,"  and  71  percent,  that  the  greatest  block  to  doing  their  job  was  "the 
constant  barrage  of  fire  drills."  The  data  gathered  by  observing  executives  also  reflect 
the  hectic  and  fragmented  nature  of  their  jobs.  On  the  average,  43  activities  per  day 
were  observed.  Except  for  meetings,  which  were  coded  as  a single  activity,  these 
activities  typically  were  very  brief  (e.g.,  review  of  incoming  and  outgoing  correspondence, 
making  and  answering  phone  calls). 

While  interviews  suggested  that  executive  jobs  in  headquarters  are  more  pressured 
and  fragmented  than  those  in  the  field,  an  analysis  of  responses  of  headquarters  and  field 
executives  to  relevant  questionnaire  items  showed  no  statistically  significant  differences. 
In  one  such  item  (B-VI-1),  executives  were  presented  with  a list  of  activities  and  asked  to 
indicate,  on  a 7-point  scale,  how  characteristic  these  activities  were  of  their  organiza- 
tional unit.  Table  5,  which  lists  these  activities  in  mean  rank  order,  shows  that  "solving 
problems,"  "identifying  alternative  solutions,"  and  "selecting  solutions"  are  the  most 
characteristic  types  of  activities,  while  "justifying  problems  selected  to  be  handled"  is 
clearly  the  least  characteristic.  These  findings  suggest  that  the  organizational  units  of 
these  executives  emphasize  solving  problems  more  than  determining  what  the  problems 


Table  5 

Ratings  of  Extent  to  Which  Various  Activities  are 
Characteristic  of  Navy  Civilian  Executives'  Units 


Activity 

Mean3 
(N  = 104) 

Standard 

Deviation 

Solving  problems  (implementing  solutions) 

5.6 

1.3 

Identifying  alternative  solutions 

5.5 

1.2 

Selecting  solutions 

5.5 

1.2 

Evaluating  outcomes 

5.0 

1.6 

Researching  of  questions  given  our  unit 

5.0 

1.5 

Short-term  reaction  to  crises 

4.9 

1.5 

Searching  out  problems 

4.6 

1.8 

Planning  based  on  careful  analyses  of 
requirements 

4.5 

1.6 

Justifying  problems  selected  to  be  handled 

3.8 

1.9 

Based  on  a 7-point  scale,  where  1 = Not  at  all  characteristic  and  7 = Very  characteristic. 


In  the  interviews,  civilian  executives  characterized  their  working  environment  as 
complex  and  producing  multiple  and  conflicting  demands.  Consequently,  a set  of  items 
developed  by  Rizzo,  House,  and  Lirtzman  (1970)  to  measure  role  strain  was  included  in  the 
civilian  questionnaire  (B-III-11).  Rizzo  et  al.  conceptualized  role  strain  as  being  composed 
of  two  components- -role  conflict  and  role  ambiguity.  Role  conflict  is  the  extent  to  which 
expectations  and  demands  made  of  an  individual  are  inconsistent  or  incompatible;  and  role 
ambiguity,  the  extent  to  which  expectations  and  demands  are  not  clear  to  the  job 
incumbent.  Average  responses  to  this  set  of  items,  shown  : l Table  6,  indicate  that 
executives  perceive  role  conflict  but  not  role  ambiguity;  that  is,  they  understand  what  is 
expected  of  them,  but  they  are  subjected  to  inconsistent  and  conflicting  demands. 

Another  characteristic  investigated  was  how  executives  distribute  their  time  among 
various  types  of  activities.  An  analysis  of  work  activity  diaries  indicates  that  executives 
spend  the  majority  of  their  time  interacting  with  other  individuals.  They  spend  45  percent 
of  their  time  in  scheduled  meetings;  and  17  percent,  in  unscheduled  meetings.  (In  the 
questionnaire  (B-III-tO),  63  percent  of  the  civilian  executives  agreed  that  "Meetings  burn 
up  an  unnecessary  amount  of  time.")  Other  interpersonal  activities  include  telephone 
calls  (7%)  and  observation  of  personnel  and  their  work  activities  (3%).  Executives  spend 
24  percent  of  their  time  alone,  generally  performing  desk  work  such  as  reading 
correspondence.  The  observations  provided  similar  results. 
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Table  6 


Civilian  Executives'  Perceptions  of  Role 
Conflict  and  Ambiguity 
(N  = 104) 


Standard 


Item 

Mean3 

Deviation 

Role  Conflict 

I have  to  do  things  that  should  be  done  differently. 

0.8 

1.6 

1 receive  an  assignment  without  the  manpower 
to  complete  it. 

0.8 

1.8 

I have  to  buck  a rule  or  policy  in  order  to  carry 
out  an  assignment. 

0.1 

1.8 

I work  with  two  or  more  groups  who  operate  quite 
differently. 

2.1 

1.1 

I receive  incompatible  requests  from  two  or  more 
people. 

0.7 

1.8 

I do  things  that  are  apt  to  be  accepted  by  one 
person  and  not  accepted  by  others. 

1.3 

1.6 

I receive  an  assignment  without  adequate  resources 
and  materials  to  execute  it. 

0.4 

1.7 

1 work  on  unnecessary  things. 

-0.2 

1.8 

Role  Ambiguity 

I feel  certain  about  how  much  authority  1 have. 

1.7 

1.7 

There  are  clear,  planned  goals  and  objectives 
for  my  job. 

0.8 

1.8 

I know  that  I have  divided  my  time  properly. 

0.3 

1.6 

I know  what  my  responsibilities  are. 

2.3 

1.1 

I know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  me. 

1.4 

1.6 

Explanation  is  clear  of  what  has  to  be  done. 

0.5 

1.8 

Note.  Although  results  are  similar  for  role  conflict  and  role  ambiguity  items,  it  should  be 
noted  that  role  conflict  items  are  phrased  negatively;  and  role  ambiguity  items, 
positively. 

Based  on  a 7-point  scale,  where  -3  = Definitely  not  true  of  my  job,  0 = Neither  true  nor 
untrue,  and  3 = Extremely  true  of  my  job. 
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In  regard  to  whom  executives  interact  with  during  their  work  day,  questionnaire 
respondents  (B-lII-3)  reported  that  they  spend  24  percent  of  their  time  alone;  45  percent 
with  people  from  their  own  organizational  unit;  17  percent  with  people  from  other 
organizational  units  of  the  Navy;  7 percent  with  people  from  other  services  or  DoD;  and  7 
percent  with  people  from  the  private  sector.  The  work  diary  indicated  that  executives 
spent  21  percent  of  their  time  alone;  57  percent,  with  people  inside  their  command  (29%, 
with  their  subordinates;  9%,  with  their  peers;  15%,  with  a combination  of  subordinates  and 
peers;  and  4%,  with  their  supervisor);  15  percent,  with  people  outside  the  command;  and  7 
percent,  with  a combination  of  people  in  and  outside  the  command.  Seventy-nine  percent 
of  the  activities  executives  engage  in  occur  while  they  are  physically  within  their  own 
command  (49%,  in  their  own  office;  20%,  at  other  offices;  and  10%,  in  conference  rooms). 
The  observational  data  are  generally  suportive  of  these  work  diary  findings. 

Questionnaire  respondents  (B- VI-2)  were  presented  with  a list  of  informational 
sources  and  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  rely  on  them  for  work-related 
projects  and/or  problems.  Responses  are  presented  in  Table  7,  which  shows  that 
executives  generally  rely  on  their  own  experience  and  work  associates  as  opposed  to 
written  material.  Respondents  (B-III-10)  did  not  report  much  reliance  on  formal 
management  information  systems;  in  fact,  85  percent  said  they  get  the  majority  of 
information  required  to  do  their  jobs  from  other  sources. 


Table  7 

Extent  to  Which  Civilian  Executives  (N  = 104) 
Rely  on  Various  Sources  of  Infor  mation 


Information  Source 

Mean  Score3 

S.D. 

Members  of  your  own  staff. 

6.1 

0.8 

Personal  experience— ideas  which  you  remember 
using  previously  in  a similar  situation. 

5.6 

0.9 

Members  of  other  staffs. 

4.7 

1.4 

Superiors'  knowledge. 

4.0 

1.6 

Nonperiodical  literature— books,  manuals,  and  other 
items  which  are  not  published  on  a regular  basis. 

3.5 

1.6 

Periodical  literature— journals  published  on  a 
regular  basis. 

3.3 

1.8 

Vendors— representatives  of,  or  documentation 
generated  by,  suppliers  or  potential  suppliers. 

3.2 

1.5 

Based  on  a 7-point  scale,  1 = Not  at  all  and  7 = Very  heavily. 


The  Executive  Job  Environment 

During  the  interviews,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  executives'  job  environment 
strongly  influenced  their  behavior.  While  most  interviews  were  begun  with  questions 
about  job  activities,  respondents  often  shifted  to  talk  about  environmental  constraints 
(i.e.,  why  they  could  not  do  some  things  which  they  thought  they  should  be  doing  and 
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which  environmental  factors  influenced  how  they  do  their  job).  Four  important  environ- 
mental characteristics  emerged  from  both  the  civilian  and  military  interviews: 

1.  An  extraordinary  amount  of  complexity  in  the  shore  organization. 

2.  Increasing  centralization  of  decision-making  and  proliferation  of  controls. 

3.  Personnel  shortages  and  the  slowness  and  rigidity  of  civilian  personnel  adminis- 
tration processes. 

4.  The  importance  of  the  civilian-military  interface. 

Civilian  executives  function  within  an  extremely  complex  system  with  many  other 
organizations,  people,  and  rules  that  must  be  considered.  Multiple  lines  of  authority  mean 
that  they  do  not  live  in  a simplistic  chain-of-command  world.  Centralization  of  decision 
making  and  the  proliferation  of  controls  have  not  only  resulted  in  a never-ending  barrage 
of  externally  imposed  requirements  and  constraints  on  fiscal  and  personnel  resources,  but 
have  also  increased  required  paperwork.  Moreover,  multiple  lines  of  authority  have 
sometimes  resulted  in  conflicting  constraints  and  requirements. 

Interview  responses  indicated  that,  although  the  workload  has  increased,  the  number 
of  civil  service  personnel  has  either  remained  constant  or  decreased.  It  also  takes  longer 
to  hire  and  transfer  civilian  personnel.  Due  to  civil  service  rules  and  regulations,  it  is 
difficult  to  transfer  or  to  dismiss  civilian  personnel,  a problem  that  military  executives 
particulary  resent.  In  connection  with  this,  civilian  respondents  (B-IV-2)  were  asked  to 
indicate  how  their  unit  accomplished  its  workload,  if  it  did  not  have  sufficient  staff. 
Eleven  percent  reported  that  the  question  did  not  apply--that  the  unit  did  have  enough 
personnel.  Of  the  remaining  89  percent,  52  percent  reported  that  their  unit  had  increased 
its  reliance  on  contractors*,  26  percent,  on  consultants;  and  27  percent,  on  temporary 
personnel.  Fifty-one  percent  said  that  their  work  unit  has  been  unable  to  completely 
fulfill  its  mission. 

A number  of  military  and  civilian  executives  summarized  the  influence  of  these 
environmental  characteristics.  One  military  respondent  commented: 

I firmly  believe,  however,  that  most  problems  are  due  to  excessive 
personnel  management  constraints  from  above  and  the  inflexibility  in 
classification  procedures. 

A second  said: 

The  greatest  impediment  to  effective  performance  by  Navy  civilian 
executives  I've  seen  is  the  lack  of  clear-cut  responsibiity.  Almost  any 
action  can  be  undercut  by  factors  not  under  the  control  of  the 
executive.  There  is  an  utter  dearth  of  effective  long-range  planning. 

Finally,  a civilian  executive  commented: 

Your  questions  don't  really  address  the  real  problems  encountered  by  a 
line  manager;  that  is,  the  total  frustration  with  personnel,  contracts, 
legal,  and  support  offices,  who  assume  that  line  organizations  exist  to 
serve  them.  Also,  hiring  freezes,  high  grade  ceilings,  additional  staffs, 
and  layering  of  organization  levels.  I can  commit  vast  sums  of  taxpayer 
money,  but  can't  get  an  operable  typewriter  for  my  secretary. 


Items  assessing  specific  points  raised  by  interviewees  about  the  job  environment  were 
included  in  the  civilian  questionnaire  (B-V-l).  In  response,  76  percent  agreed  that  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  adequate  ceiling  points;  47  percent,  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  an 
adequate  budget;  and  45  percent,  that  the  Navy's  propensity  to  reorganize  is  threatening 
to  executives  and  curtails  their  ability  to  function  at  full  effectiveness.  Further,  36 
percent  agreed  that  changeovers  in  the  Presidency  and  Congress  make  it  difficult  to  set 
stable  objectives  for  one's  unit;  38  percent,  that  their  unit  or  organization  is  chronically 
under  the  threat  of  being  disestablished  or  dismantled;  and  31  percent  that,  in  their 
present  position,  they  have  at  some  time  felt  threatened  with  having  their  position 
downgraded. 

Finally,  respondents  (B-III-4)  were  presented  with  a list  of  "outside  forces"  and  asked 
to  indicate,  within  100  percentage  points,  how  much  each  influenced  them  in  doing  their 
job.  The  mean  responses,  which  are  provided  in  Table  8,  indicate  that  technical  and  Navy 
requirements  exert  the  most  influence. 


Table  8 

Outside  Forces  Which  Influence  Civilian  Executives 


Outside  Force 

Mean  Percentage 
Allocation 

Technical  requirements 

24 

Navy  requirements 

22 

Budget 

13 

Supervisor's  requirements 

10 

DoD  requirements 

8 

Professional  ethics  and  requirements 

8 

Organizational  survival 

7 

Congressional  requirements 

3 

Personal  survival 

2 

Presidential  requirements 

1 

Public  demands 

1 

Media  influence 

1 

aBased  only  on  the  responses  where  total  allocation  added  up  to  approximately  100 
percent  (N  = 89). 
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Research  and  Development  Issues 


Since  most  Navy  civilian  executives  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  R&D, 
the  way  in  which  the  Navy  and  DoD  manage  the  R<5cD  process  greatly  affects  the  way  they 
function.  In  the  interviews,  executives  noted  that  R&D  management  has  been  increas- 
ingly characterized  by  (1)  increased  centralization,  (2)  creation  of  adumonal  Navy  staffs 
with  R&D  responsibilities,  (3)  frequent  reorganizations  of  the  Navy  R&D  management 
framework,  and  (4)  proliferation  of  controls,  restrictions,  and  procedures.  These  four 
trends  were  also  identified  in  a study  of  the  history  of  the  Navy  R&D  laboratories  (Booz, 
Allen,  & Hamilton,  Inc.,  1976).  Therefore,  in  the  questionnaire  (B-VI11-1),  civilian 
executives  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  they  felt  these  trends  were  positively  or 
negatively  affecting  Navy  R&D  management,  and  whether  they  felt  the  trends  would 
continue  in  the  future.  Table  9,  which  presents  the  mean  responses  to  those  questions, 
shows  that  the  executives  not  only  felt  that  the  four  trends  were  having  a very  negative 
effect  on  Navy  R&D  management,  but  also  that  they  would  continue  in  the  future. 


Table  9 

Civilian  Executives'  Opinions  About  Trends  in 
Navy  R&D  Management 


Effect 

Direction  of  Trend 

Trend 

Mean3 
(N  = 104) 

5.D. 

Meanb 
(N  = 104) 

S.D. 

Centralization  and  shift  of  authority 
upward. 

2.3 

1.4 

5.5 

1.7 

Creation  of  additional  staffs  and  offices 
throughout  the  Navy  having  R&D 
responsibilities. 

2.2 

1.4 

5.5 

1.5 

Frequent  reorganization  and  reformulation 
of  the  Navy  R&D  management  framework. 

2.3 

1.3 

5.4 

1.4 

Proliferation  of  controls,  restrictions,  and 
' procedures. 

1.8 

1.1 

5.8 

1.8 

aBased  on  a 7-point  scale,  where  1 = Negative  effect  and  7 = Positive  effect. 


Based  on  a 7-point  scale,  where  1 = Trend  reversing  and  7 = Trend  continuing. 
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Responses  to  several  other  questionnaire  items  on  R<3cD  issues,  which  are  shown  in 
Table  10,  indicate  that  executives  feel  somewhat  negatively  about  the  Navy's  ability  to 
forecast  future  technology  requirements  and  the  present  distribution  of  R&D  funding. 


Table  10 

Civilian  Executives'  Opinions  About  R<ScD  Issues 


Issue 

Agreement 

Mean3 
(N  = 104) 

S.D. 

There  are  adequate  communication  mechanisms  for  the 

R<5cD  community  to  get  their  ideas  about  technological 
planning  considered  by  the  higher  decision-making 
levels. 

3.9 

1.8 

The  Navy's  ability  to  forecast  future  technology 
requirements  is  adequate. 

3.2 

1.5 

The  providing  of  long-range  guidance  to  the  R<5cD 
community  by  DoD,  OPNAV,  and  NAVMAT  inhibits 
technological  innovation. 

3.6 

1.6 

The  present  distribution  of  R&D  funding  between 
in-house,  universities,  and  industry  is  satisfactory. 

3.5 

1.6 

In  your  command,  scientists  and  engineers  are  aware 
of  the  administrative  and  managerial  duties  they  will 
increasingly  have  to  perform  as  they  progress  up  the 

GS  scale. 

4.9 

1.5 

Based  on  a 7-point  scale,  where  1 = Strongly  disagree  and  7 = Strongly  agree. 

Civil  Service  Rules  and  Regulations 

Since  the  Civil  Service  (CS)  system  emerged  as  a very  important  environmental 
factor  during  the  interviews,  items  were  included  in  both  the  civilian  (A-11I)  and  military 
(M-II)  questionnaires  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  system  on  executive  functioning. 
Responses  showed  that  66  and  85  percent  of  civilian  and  military  executives  respectively 
feel  that  CS  rules  and  regulations  interfere  with  their  ability  to  do  an  effective  job. 
Further,  30  and  61  percent  of  these  executives  indicated  that  it  was  extremely  important 
to  be  personally  aware  of  CS  rules  and  regulations,  as  opposed  to  relying  on  others  for 
assistance.  Finally,  Table  11,  which  provides  the  mean  responses  of  these  executives  to 
questions  pertaining  to  knowledge  of  the  CS  system,  shows  that  the  military  executives 
are  more  confident  than  their  civilian  counterparts  that  both  military  and  civilian 
executives  know  CS  regulations. 
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Table  11 


Perceptions  of  Knowledge  of  Civil  Service  System 


Civilian  Executives 
(N  = 106) 

Military  Executives 
(N  = 66) 

Item  Question 

Meana 

S.D. 

Mean3 

S.D. 

How  well  do  you  feel  you  know 

Civil  Service  system  rules 
and  regulations? 

4.7 

1.2 

4.9 

1.0 

How  well  do  most  civilian  execu- 
tives know  Civil  Service  rules 

and  regulations?*3 

4.3 

1.1 

5.3 

1.1 

How  well  do  most  military  execu- 
tives know  Civil  Service  rules 

and  regulations?*3 

2.8 

1.0 

3.5 

1.3 

aBased  on  a 7-point  scale,  where  1 = Not  at  all  and  7 = Very  well. 


The  difference  between  the  average  civilian  and  military  response  to  these  items  is 
statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level. 


In  response  to  a question  on  how  they  felt  the  CS  system  would  change  in  the  next  5 
years,  (A-III-13),  44  percent  of  the  executives  responded  that  the  number  of  full  time, 
permanent  employees  would  be  reduced;  19  percent,  that  the  number  of  such  employees 
would  be  increased;  26  percent,  that  there  will  be  more  part-time,  permanent  employees; 
37  percent,  that  it  will  be  more  unionized;  and  43  percent,  that  it  will  provide  less  job 
security. 

At  the  time  of  the  interviews,  a number  of  proposals  pertaining  to  executives  were 
being  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  Civil  Service  reform  legislation.  The  essence  of 
these  proposals  was  to  change  the  personnel  administration  system  from  rank-in-job  to 
rank-in-person,  to  increase  executive  mobility,  to  decrease  job  security,  and  to  base 
rewards  on  performance.  Although  most  interviewees  generally  agreed  with  the  intended 
spirit  of  these  modifications,  they  were  concerned  with  the  possibility  that  the  provisions 
for  demoting  or  removing  executives  for  poor  performance  could  be  misused  to  bring 
partisan  political  pressure  on  career  civil  servants,  and  with  the  potential  problems 
associated  with  increased  mobility  of  career  civil  servants,  particularly  those  employed  by 
the  defense  agencies.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  who  would  provide  knowledge  and  the 
corporate  memory  in  defense  agencies  if  both  military  and  civilian  executives  become 
mobile  generalists. 

Questions  were  included  concerning  these  proposed  changes  in  both  the  civilian  and 
military  questionnaires  (A-III,  M-II).  One  such  question  asked  civilian  executives  whether 
they  felt  a rank-in-person  system  was  preferable  to  a rank-in-job  system  for  executive 
positions  (A-III-6).  in  response,  9 percent  said  it  was  not  preferable;  27  percent,  that  it 
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was  preferable  for  all  executive  positions;  39  percent,  that  it  was  preferable  for  some 
executive  positions;  22  percent,  that  they  did  not  know;  and  3 percent,  that  some  other 
system  was  preferable.  When  asked  to  give  their  opinion  of  the  general  concept  of  a 
Federal  Executive  Service  Corps,  in  which  a select  group  of  (civilian)  executives  would 
rotate  across  federal  agencies  and  be  kept  in  the  Corps  on  a renewable  contract  basis  (M- 
II- 1,  A-III-1),  46  percent  of  the  military  executives  rated  it  as  excellent  or  good, 
compared  to  27  percent  of  the  civilian  executives.  The  civilian  executives  were  also 
asked  if  they  would  consider  participating  in  such  a Corps,  and  if  not,  why  not  (A-IlI-2). 
Thirty-five  percent  indicated  that  they  would;  and  65  percent,  that  they  would  not. 
Reasons  for  not  participating,  in  rank  order  of  the  percentage  of  executives  who  checked 
them,  were  as  follows: 

i • I do  not  want  to  be  geographically  mobile  (32%). 

• I am  too  close  to  leaving  the  federal  civil  service  (31%). 

• I am  not  interested  in  leaving  my  present  organization  (27%). 

• My  skills  are  too  technically  specialized  (26%). 

• I am  not  interested  in  changing  jobs  (23%). 

The  Civilian-Military  Executive  Interface 

Civilian  executives  in  the  shore  establishment  interact  closely  with  military  execu- 
tives. As  indicated  earlier,  many  civilian  executives  are  supervised  by,  share  their  jobs 
with,  or  supervise  military  officers.  An  analysis  of  results  from  the  work  diaries, 
observations,  and  military  questionnaires  (M-VII)  showed  that  military  and  civilian 
executives  spend  a considerable  amount  of  time  together  in  work-related  interactions. 
Ninety-seven  percent  of  military  executives  reported  work-related  interactions  with 
civilian  executives  at  least  once  a day.  Even  in  the  laboratories,  which  are  predominantly 
staffed  with  civilians,  and  in  the  Secretariat,  in  which  the  top  executives  are  noncareer 
civilians,  there  is  considerable  civilian-military  interaction. 

All  of  the  interviewees,  both  military  and  civilian,  stated  that  the  military-civilian 
interface  was  important  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Navy.  Several  noted  that  the 
intent  of  the  civilian-military  mix  is  to  have  civilians  provide  the  continuity  and  corporate 
memory;  and  the  rotating  military,  new  suggestions  as  well  as  knowledge  about  fleet 
needs.  When  this  relationship  works  properly,  the  civilians  prevent  the  military  from 
"reinventing  the  wheel"  and  provide  them  with  technical  and  procedural  knowledge  about 
how  to  get  things  done  in  the  system;  and  the  military  prevent  the  civilians  from 
becoming  too  ingrained  in  the  same  way  of  doing  things  and  from  losing  touch  with  fleet 
needs. 

All  civilian  interviewees  felt  that  the  fact  that  their  job  is  imbedded  in  a military 
system  has  far-reaching  implications  for  what  they  do,  how  they  do  it,  and  what  is 
expected  of  them.  They  believe  that  there  is  a definite  difference  between  DoD  and  non- 
DoD  federal  executive  jobs. 

Career  civilian  executives  in  the  Secretariat  were  asked  about  their  relationships 
with  noncareer  civilian  executives.  It  was  pointed  out  that  these  relationships  parallel 
those  that  exist  between  career-civilian  and  military  executives--namely,  that  noncareer 
civilian  executives  rotate  while  career  civilian  executives  provide  the  stability  and 
corporate  memory.  Again,  these  differential  sets  of  roles  were  seen  as  complementary 
and  as  providing  a good  balance  when  good  working  relationships  exist. 

Civilian  and  military  respondents  (A-IV,  M-III)  were  asked  to  indicate  how  much  they 
agreed  with  a variety  of  statements  about  the  military-civilian  interface.  As  shown  in 
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Table  12,  for  nine  out  of  the  12  items  included  in  both  questionnaires,  civilian  and  military 
responses  differed  significantly  (p  < .05).  This  indicates  a fairly  high  amount  of 
discrepancy  between  their  attitudes  toward  each  other  and  their  relationship. 

An  important  issue  to  some  of  the  interviewees,  particularly  the  military  ones,  was 
the  Navy's  organizational  structure  for  managing  its  civilian  employees.  It  appears  that 
this  issue  must  be  adequately  understood  before  the  role  and  utilization  of  civilian 
executives,  and  indeed  all  civilians  in  the  Navy,  can  be  understood.  According  to  the 
interviewees,  since  1966,  the  Navy's  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel,  which  is  responsible  for 
implementing  and  executing  civilian  personnel  policies,  reported  directly  to  the  Navy's 
Secretariat  rather  than  via  the  military  chain-of-command;  that  is,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (CNO).  This  meant  that,  while  the  military  members  of  CNO  were  responsible 
for  managing  the  work  of  most  civilian  employees,  they  had  no  formal  authority  for 
implementing  or  executing  civilian  personnel  policy.  As  a result,  it  was  believed- -by  the 
majority  of  both  civilian  and  military  executives--that  the  military  establishment  had  the 
responsibility  but  not  sufficient  authority  for  managing  the  civilian  workforce. 

According  to  the  interviewees,  this  organizational  arrangement  has  been  continually 
questioned  and  disputed.  By  1977,  when  the  interviews  were  conducted,  feelings  about  the 

1 matter  were  quite  intense,  especially  among  military  interviewees.  Consequently,  in  the 

Spring  of  1978,  as  part  of  the  Total  Force  concept,  it  was  decided  to  move  the  civilian 
personnel  administration  function  under  CNO  (except  for  that  portion  pertaining  to  high- 
level  policy  formulation  within  the  Secretariat).  The  intent  underlying  the  Total  Force 
concept  and  the  resulting  reorganization  of  the  naval  shore  establishment  was  to  enable 
the  Navy  to  optimize  use  of  its  personnel  resources  by  collective  planning  and 
management  of  the  workforce. 

One  of  the  main  focuses  of  the  Total  Force  concept  was  the  potential  advantages  of 
integrating  civilian  and  military  manpower  planning.  Thus,  civilian  and  military  respon- 
dents (A-II1-7,  M-II-5)  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  they  felt  such  integration  would 
have  a positive  or  negative  impact.  As  shown  in  Table  13,  both  groups  generally  believe 
that  the  impact  would  be  positive. 
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Table  12 


Perceptions 

of  Military-civilian  Relationships 

Civilian  Executive 
(N  = 210) 

Military  Executive 
(N  = 66) 

ltcmJ 

Mean*3 

S.D. 

Mean^ 

S.D. 

Significance 

Military  personnel  evaluate  the  job  performance  of 
other  military  using  different  criteria  than  they  use 
to  evaluate  civilians. 

5.4 

1.5 

4.9 

1.8 

• 

How  civilian  executives  carry  out  their  jobs  varies 
a great  deal  and  depends  upon  their  relationship 
with  particular  military  personnel. 

5.6 

1.4 

5.5 

1.4 

There  is  a productive  partnership  between 
military  and  civilian  executives  in  commands 
where  they  work  together. 

5.3 

1.3 

6.3 

1.0 

• 

Military  more  so  than  civilian  executives  resent 
the  job  protection  afforded  civilians  by  the  Civil 

Service  system. 

4.7 

2.0 

4.4 

1.6 

Military  and  civilian  executives  in  comparable 
positions  get  comparable  compensation,  all  bene- 
fits considered. 

4.4 

1.8 

2.4 

1.7 

# 

High-ranking  military  personnel  in  the  shore 

establishment  solicit  advice  from  civilian  execu- 
tives on  most  important  matters. 

4.7 

1.5 

5.8 

l.l 

• 

Civilian  executives  in  the  shore  establishment 
are  often  treated  as  "second  class  citizens"  by  the 
high-ranking  military. 

4.3 

1.9 

2.8 

1.5 

• 

Civilian  executives  have  a sufficiently  accurate 
perception  of  fleet  requirements. 

4.2 

1.5 

3.5 

1.4 

• 

The  primary  function  of  civilian  managers  and 
executives  in  Navy  headquarters  organizations 
is  to  supply  the  "corporate  memory"  of  each 
command. 

3.8 

1.7 

4.0 

1.5 

High-ranking  military  personnel  in  my  command 

make  most  of  the  important  decisions  by  themselves. 

3.7 

1.9 

3.0 

1.8 

• 

Military  executives  generally  know  more  about 
what  is  best  for  the  Navy  than  civilian  executives. 

3.4 

1.5 

4.3 

1.5 

• 

Civilian  executives  are  more  often  "clock  watchers" 
and  put  in  fewer  working  hours  than  do  military 
executives. 

2.3 

1.8 

4.1 

1.8 

• 

Miiltary  personnel  in  the  shore  establishment 
are  not  sufficiently  informed,  given  their  level 
of  authority. 

4.5 

1.8 

— 

— 

N/A 

Civilian  executives  should  not  desire  to  make 
final  policy;  their  role  is  strictly  a staff  one. 

1.7 

1.2 

— 

— 

N/A 

Civilian  executives  would  be  more  fully  utilized 
and  trusted  by  military  personnel  if  they  had  a 
broader  range  of  job  and  organizational  experi- 
ence. 

4.0 

2.2 

N/A 

aThe  last  three  items  were  not  included  in  the  military  questionnaire. 
^Based  on  a 7-point  scale,  where  I = Not  at  all  true  and  7 = Very  true. 
*p  < .05. 


Table  13 

Perceptions  of  Impact  of  Integration  of 
Civilian  and  Military  Manpower  Planning 


Civilian  Executives 
(N  = 106) 

Military  Executives 
(N  = 66) 

Item3 

Mean^ 

S.D. 

Mean^ 

S.D. 

Significance 

Personnel  utilization 

0.5 

2.2 

1.8 

1.7 

* 

Personnel  costs 

0.6 

1.6 

-0.5 

1.6 

* 

Training  and  development  of  civilians 

0.2 

1.8 

0.9 

1.4 

* 

Training  and  development  of  military 

0.5 

1.6 

0.7 

1.5 

— 

Forecasting  requirements  for  civilian 
management  and  executive  billets 

0.0 

1.7 

1.4 

1.5 

* 

Forecasting  requirements  for  officer 
billets 

0.4 

1.6 

0.9 

1.7 

— 

Approximately  25  percent  of  both  military  and  civilian  did  not  respond  to  these  items. 
bBased  on  a 7-point  scale  where  3 = Positive  impact,  0 = No  impact,  and  -3  = Negative  impact. 
*p  < .05. 


Executive  Attitudes  Toward  the  Job  and  Organization 


Executive  3ob  Satisfaction  and  Work  Motivation 


In  the  interviews,  civilian  executives  were  asked  what  factors  motivate  or  demoti- 
vate them  as  well  as  what  factors  contribute  to  their  job  satisfaction.  In  general, 
executives  found  that  the  qualities  inherent  in  their  jobs  (e.g.,  variety,  challenge, 
responsibility,  and  the  opportunity  to  influence  organizational  decisions  and  policy)  were 
motivating.  They  derive  satisfaction  when  they  are  able  to  execute  their  job  the  way  they 
feel  it  should  be  executed.  They  cited  two  major  sources  of  dissatisfaction.  The  first 
relates  to  those  factors  in  the  job  environment  that  executives  feel  hinder  their  capacity 
to  execute  their  jobs  properly,  such  as  undue  centralization  of  decision  making,  externally 
imposed  constraints,  and  "fire  drills"  that  make  it  difficult  to  follow  a planned  work 
schedule  and  to  engage  in  reflective  thought  and  planning  activities.  When  these  factors 
are  operating,  executives  experience  dissatisfaction  and  frustration. 

The  second  source  of  dissatisfaction  was  pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Some  executives 
reported  that  they  felt  they  were  underpaid,  relative  to  their  private  sector  counterparts, 
as  illustrated  by  the  following  comment  written  on  the  questionnaire:  "The  major 
drawback  in  federal  service  today  is  the  fact  that  the  very  best  federal  executives  are 
severely  underpaid  relative  to  industry."  Moreover,  65  percent  of  the  civilian  respondents 
(B-III-10)  agreed  that  executive  pay  compression  represents  a significant  demotivating 
factor.1* 

Civilian  respondents  (B- VII- 1 through  24)  were  asked  to  indicate  how  satisfied  they 
were  with  24  job-related  aspects.  Results  are  presented  in  Table  14,  which  shows  that 
executives  are  satisfied  with  most  job  aspects.  The  24  aspects  were  factor  analyzed  to 
investigate  the  basic  dimensions  associated  with  executive  satisfaction  using  a principal 
component  solution  with  a varimax  rotation.  Three  factors  emerged,  which  accounted  for 
58  percent  of  the  variance:  (1)  organizational  rewards  (e.g.,  amount  of  responsibility, 
amount  of  influence,  recognition  for  the  job  done,  respect  received),  (2)  self  rewards  (e.g., 
quality  of  output  of  people  in  the  unit,  having  an  impact  on  the  Navy,  ability  to  develop 
employees),  and  (3)  pay.  Items  comprising  these  factors  are  listed  in  Table  15. 

Attitudes  Toward  Executive  Power 


During  the  interviews,  the  question  of  power  as  a factor  in  the  executive  job  was 
raised.  While  attitudes  varied  considerably,  the  typical  response  was  that  power,  in  and  of 
itself,  was  not  important--that  one's  ability  to  influence  derives  primarily  from  one's 
expertise.  In  other  words,  one's  ability  to  be  manipulative  without  any  substantive, 
knowledge-based  foundation  is  counterproductive  to  executive  effectiveness. 

Civilian  respondents  (V-V-16  through  49)  were  asked  to  indicate,  on  a 7-point  scale, 
how  much  they  agreed  with  a number  of  items  dealing  with  the  concept  of  power. 
Results,  as  shown  in  Table  16,  support  previously  stated  findings  indicating  that  civilian 
executives  feel  that  they  are  influential,  that  power  is  based  on  one's  ability  and 
knowledge,  and  that  politics  (i.e.,  the  party  occupying  the  Presidency  and  key  members  of 
Congress)  does  not  play  an  important  role  in  executives'  power.  Three  of  the  items  in 


l*Pay  compression  is  the  phenomenon  produced  by  the  ceiling  placed  on  the  maximum 
amount  civil  servants  can  be  paid.  As  a result,  everyone  at  the  senior  GS-15  level  and  up 
has  not  been  getting  any  pay  increases,  even  cost  of  living  increases,  to  compensate  for 
inflation. 
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Table  14 

Ratings  of  Executive  Job  Satisfaction 
(N  = 104) 


Job-related  Aspect 

Average  Score3 

Standard  Deviation 

Challenge,  scope,  and  variety  of  work 

6.1 

1.3 

Amount  of  responsibility 

5.9 

1.2 

Work  associates 

5.8 

1.0 

Job  security 

5.8 

1.3 

Prestige  of  job 

5.7 

1.4 

Having  an  impact  on  the  Navy 

5.7 

1.3 

Quality  of  output  of  people  in  my  unit 

5.7 

1.0 

Opportunities  to  use  my  skills,  knowledge, 
and  abilities 

5.7 

1.2 

Freedom  to  work  on  my  own 

5.7 

1.3 

The  respect  I receive 

5.6 

1.3 

Public  service;  sense  of  mission 

5.5 

1.4 

Sense  of  accomplishment 

5.4 

1.5 

Amount  of  decision-making  authority 

5.4 

1.5 

Demands  placed  on  me  by  the  job 

5.4 

1.2 

Opportunities  to  gain  new  skills,  know- 
ledge, and  abilities 

5.4 

1.4 

Amount  of  influence 

5.3 

1.4 

Ability  to  develop  my  employees 

5.2 

1.4 

Quality  of  supervision  I receive 

5.0 

1.6 

Recognition  for  the  job  1 do 

5.0 

1.4 

Fringe  benefits 

4.9 

1.9 

Chance  to  do  long-range  planning 

4.6 

1.7 

Feedback  on  how  well  I am  doing 

4.5 

1.5 

Pay 

4.4 

2.0 

Time  it  takes  to  accomplish  work 

4.2 

1.5 

aBased  on  a 7-point  scale  where  l = Very  dissatisfied  and  7 = Very  satisfied. 
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Table  15 


Factor  Analysis  of  Job  Satisfaction  Items 


Factor  Loadings3 

Factors  and  Items 

I 

II 

III 

Factor  I:  Organizational  Rewards 

1. 

Amount  of  responsibility 

.77 

2. 

Amount  of  influence 

.74 

3. 

Recognition  for  the  job  I do 

.70 

4. 

The  respect  I receive 

.68 

5. 

Opportunities  to  gain  new  skills, 
knowledge,  and  abilities 

.67 

6. 

Opportunities  to  use  my  skills,  know- 
ledge, and  abilities 

.65 

7. 

Amount  of  decision-making  authority 

.65 

8. 

Feedback  on  how  well  I am  doing 

.56 

9. 

Prestige  of  job 

.55 

10. 

Quality  of  supervision  1 receive 

.55 

11. 

Demands  placed  on  me  by  job 

.48 

12. 

Challenge,  scope,  and  variety  of  work 

.44 

13. 

Job  security 

.42 

Factor  II:  Self  Rewards 

1. 

Quality  of  output  of  people  in  my  unit 

.78 

2. 

Sense  of  accomplishment 

.42 

.69 

3. 

Having  an  impact  on  the  Navy 

.43 

.57 

4. 

Chance  to  do  long-range  planning 

.55 

5. 

Public  service;  sense  of  mission 

.47 

.49 

6. 

Ability  to  develop  my  employees 

.47 

7. 

Work  associates 

.42 

8. 

Time  it  takes  to  accomplish  work 

.40 

Factor  III:  Pay 

1. 

Pay 

.94 

2. 

Fringe  benefits 

.68 

“Only  items  having  factor  loadings  of  at  least  .40  are  included. 
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Table  16 


Civilian  Executives'  Attitudes  Toward  Power 
(N  = 106) 


Item 

Average3 

Score 

Standard 

Deviation 

Executives  have  substantial  power  within 
their  own  units. 

5.4 

1.3 

In  your  command,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
very  aggressive  to  gain  support  for  your 
ideas. 

4.9 

1.6 

Executives  must  be  indirect  about  power, 
and  therefore  usually  have  to  use  influence 
and  persuasion  to  affect  policy. 

4.8 

1.5 

Executives  have  substantial  power  in 
larger  organizational  components 
above  them. 

4.1 

1.4 

Some  executives  use  personal  connections 
with  Congressmen  to  enhance  their 
power  and  accomplish  their  objectives. 

3.6 

1.8 

The  best  way  to  retain  power  is  to  act 
as  if  you  do  not  have  it. 

3.2 

1.8 

Politics  (which  party  occupies  the 

Presidency  and  who  are  key  members  of 
Congress)  affects  who  gets  selected  for 
executive  positions. 

3.1 

1.7 

Power  derives  more  from  one's  position 
in  the  formal  organization  than  from 
one's  personal  qualities. 

3.1 

1.5 

In  getting  ahead  in  your  command,  pro- 
fessional ability  is  not  as  important  as 
building  a power  base. 

3.0 

1.8 

Notes. 

1.  In  the  above  items,  "executive(s)"  refers  to  civilians. 

2.  The  first  three  items  listed  are  also  included  in  the  military  questionnaire. 
Based  on  a 7-point  scale,  where  1 = Strongly  disagree  and  7 = Strongly  agree. 
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Table  16  were  also  included  in  the  military  questionnaire.  A comparison  of  military  and 
civilian  responses  showed  that  significantly  more  civilians  than  military  executives  (p  < 
.05)  agree  that  civilians  must  be  indirect  about  power  and  usually  have  to  use  influence 
and  persuasion  to  affect  policy  (68  vs.  36%),  and  that  significantly  fewer  civilian  than 
military  executives  (p  < .05)  agree  that  they  have  substantial  power  either  within  their 
own  units  (84  vs.  96%)  or  in  the  organizational  components  above  them  (42  vs.  50%). 

Both  groups  (A-V-50,  M-IV-11)  were  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of  various  job  and 
personal  characteristics  in  terms  of  how  much  they  contribute  to  civilian  executive 
power.  As  shown  in  Table  17,  both  groups  generally  agree  on  the  importance  of  control 
over  money,  hard  work,  formal  position,  and  personal  contacts.  Military  executives, 
however,  rated  administrative  knowledge,  technical/professional  knowledge,  and  access  to 
information  significantly  higher  than  did  civilian  executives  (p  < .05). 

Civilian  respondents  (A-V-51)  were  asked  to  allocate--among  100  percent--how  much 
they  relied  on  a number  of  different  forms  of  power;  and  military  respondents  (M-IV-12), 
how  much  they  thought  civiilan  executives  relied  on  these  forms  of  power.  Results,  which 
are  provided  in  Table  18,  show  that  both  groups  feel  civilian  executives  rely  first  on 
expert  power  and  second,  on  reward  power. 

Finally,  both  civilian  and  military  (B-IV-3,  M-V-2)  were  asked  to  indicate--on  a 7- 
point  scale--how  much  power  they  felt  civilian  executives  do  have  and  how  much  they 
should  have  over  a number  of  work  activities.  Table  19  shows  that  both  groups  feel  that 
civilian  executives  believe  that  they  should  have  more  decision-making  power  over  all  of 
the  work  activities  listed,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  hiring  and  promoting  of 
employees. 

Command  Characteristics 

Civilian  respondents  (B-IV-1)  were  asked  to  indicate  how  much  they  agreed  with  a 
series  of  statements  concerning  the  command  climate  of  their  organization.  Table  20, 
which  presents  items  listed  in  rank  order  of  average  agreement,  shows  that  respondents 
generally  have  favorable  perceptions  concerning  their  own  role  and  that  of  their  unit,  but 
that  overall  morale  is  perceived  as  slightly  on  the  negative  side. 

Performance  Appraisal 

Although  performance  appraisal  was  not  the  primary  topic  of  the  present  study, 
information  presented  in  this  section  concerning  organizational  effectiveness  and  personal 
characteristics  required  of  executives  is  relevant  to  the  design  and  development  of 
managerial  and  executive  appraisal  systems. 

Organizational  Effectiveness 

During  the  interviews,  several  aspects  of  organizational  effectiveness  emerged  that 
are  particularly  appropriate  to  performance  appraisal.  One  aspect  is  that,  since  most 
executives  function  as  line  managers,  their  accomplishments  are  not  personal  but,  rather, 
group  accomplishments.  In  other  words,  they  see  their  effectiveness  in  terms  of  their 
unit's  effectiveness  in  meeting  its  mission.  This  applies  even  to  those  interviewees  who 
saw  themselves  as  staff  rather  than  line. 


Table  18 


Average  Allocation  Across  100  Percent  of  Different  Forms 
of  Power  Used  by  Civilian  Executives 


Perceptions  of 
Civilian  Executives 
(N  = 103) 

Perceptions  of 
Military  Executives 
(N  = 63) 

Form  of  Power  Utilized 

Percent  Allocation 

Percent  Allocation 

Expert  power  based  on  your  know- 
ledge and  experience. 

37 

34 

Reward  power  based  on  your  ability 
to  give  rewards  or  otherwise  make 
the  job  more  pleasant  for  others. 

29 

33 

Coercive  power  based  on  your  ability 
to  punish  or  otherwise  make  the  job 
more  unpleasant  for  others. 

19 

14 

Legitimate  power  based  on  your 
rank  and  position  in  the  official 
structure  of  the  organization. 

10 

9 

Referent  power  based  on  your  being 
liked,  respected,  and  admired  by 
others. 

5 

8 

Other. 

0 

2 

Note.  The  forms  of  power  described  in  these  items  were  based  on  the  distinction  made  by 
French,  R.  P.,  Jr.,  and  Raven,  B.  H.  The  bases  of  social  power.  In  Studies  in  social  power, 
D.  Cartwright  (Ed.),  118-1 49,  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1959. 
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Table  19 


Decision-making  Power  of  Civilian  Executives 


Civilian  Executives 
(N  = 104) 

Mean  Scored 

Military  Executives 
(N  = 66) 

Mean  Score 

Civilian 

Executive  Activity 

Power  Civ.  Exec.: 
Should  have  Do  have 

Power  Civ.  Exec.: 
Should  have  Do  have 

Hiring  people 

6.4 

4.6 

6.1 

5.3 

Promoting  people 

6.3 

4.5 

6.3 

5.1 

How  the  unit  does  its  work 

6.5 

6.0 

6.3 

5.8 

Scheduling  work  activities 

6.2 

5.5 

6.2 

5.8 

Recognizing  good  and  bad  perfor- 
mance 

6 . 6 

6.0 

6 . 6 

5.8 

What  (executives)  should  do  when 
something  unexpected  happens 

6.1 

5.8 

6.3 

5.5 

(Executives')  own  training  and 
development 

6.2 

5.6 

5.8 

5.3 

The  training  and  development  of 
those  in  the  unit 

6.2 

5.6 

6.3 

5.7 

Based  on  a 7-point  scale  where  7 

= A great  deal  of  say  and  1 = 

No  say. 
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Table  20 


Descriptions  of  Command  Climate 


Item3 

Averageb 

Score 

Standard 

Deviation 

1. 

The  suggestions  I make  to  my  superiors 
receive  fair  evaluation. 

6.1 

1.0 

2. 

My  judgment  on  work  matters  is  trusted 
by  my  superiors. 

6.0 

1.0 

3. 

My  immediate  supervisor(s)  is  usually 
willing  to  listen  to  my  problems. 

5.9 

1.4 

4. 

My  job  allows  me  adequate  opportunity  to 
exercise  my  personal  initiative  and  judg- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  work. 

5.8 

1.4 

5. 

I usually  have  sufficient  information  to 
direct  my  work  and  the  work  of  my 
unit  adequately. 

5.4 

1.2 

6. 

I am  satisfied  with  present  opportunities 
to  utilize  my  specialized  skills  and 
education. 

5.3 

1.5 

7. 

My  unit  is  given  adequate  opportunity  to 
come  up  with  new  ideas  and  ways  of  doing 
things. 

5.0 

1.7 

8. 

There  is  good  cooperation  among  depart- 
ments in  this  command. 

4.4 

1.7 

9. 

In  this  command,  formal  methods  of  com- 
municating are  more  often  utilized  than 
are  informal  methods. 

3.9 

1.4 

10. 

Morale  is  quite  high  in  this  command. 

3.6 

1.9 

aItems  2,  5,  and  8 were  answered  by  210  respondents;  and  the  remainder  of  the  items,  by 
104. 


bBased  on  a 7-point  scale  where  7 = Strongly  agree  and  1 = Strongly  disagree. 
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Another  salient  aspect  is  the  extent  to  which  civilian  executives  are  involved  in  a 
product  or  service.  Since  the  majority  are  directly  involved  in  some  phase  of  R&D  or 
weapons  system  acquisition,  they  do  have  "products."  It  is  sometimes  difficult,  however, 
to  associate  these  products  directly  with  performance.  For  example,  there  is  often  a long 
time  between  a unit's  contribution  to  a product  and  its  actual  use  in  the  fleet.  Most 
executives  interviewed  felt  that  the  fleet  was  their  most  important  consumer;  due  to  time 
and  distance,  however,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  get  adequate  feedback. 

In  the  questionnaire  (B-V-3),  civilian  executives  were  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of 
various  external  groups'  judgments  of  their  unit's  effectiveness.  As  shown  in  Table  21,  the 
fleet,  consumers/sponsors,  and  OPNAV  were  rated  as  most  important. 

Both  military  and  civilian  respondents  (B-V-2,  M-VI-4)  were  asked  to  rate  the 
importance  of  a variety  of  criteria  as  indicators  of  unit  effectiveness.  Results  are 
presented  in  Table  22,  which  shows  that  both  groups  rated  quality  of  outputs  and 
relevance  of  output  to  the  consumer  as  most  significant.  In  general,  the  rank  order 
assigned  to  criteria  by  military  and  civilian  executives  was  similar. 

Civilian  respondents  (B-V-l)  were  presented  with  a set  of  items  on  organizational 
effectiveness  and  asked  to  indicate  how  much  they  agreed  with  them.  Responses  to  the 
subset  of  items  dealing  with  unit/command  effectiveness  are  presented  in  Table  23,  which 
shows  that  executives  feel  that  they,  as  well  as  their  superiors  and  subordinates,  have  a 
fairly  clear  perception  of  their  unit's  and  command's  objectives  and  how  to  measure  unit 
effectiveness.  They  also  feel  that  they  have  a clearer  concept  of  unit  and  command 
objectives  than  do  other  civilian  executives  whom  they  know.  The  standard  deviation  of 
1.9  for  the  last  item  indicates  a wide  variability  of  opinion  as  to  how  unit  effectiveness  is 
judged. 

A second  subset  of  items  (B-V-l)  dealt  with  performance  feedback  and  evaluation  of 
the  current  performance  review  system.  Sixty-three  percent  agreed  that  they  get 
adequate  feedback  as  to  how  well  their  unit  is  performing;  and  89  percent,  on  how  well 
they  are  performing.  Fifty-two  percent,  however,  agreed  with  the  statement  that  they 
get  very  little  useful  information  from  their  immediate  supervisor  during  their  annual 
performance  review.  This  would  suggest  that  useful  feedback  must  come  from  sources 
other  than  the  annual  performance  review. 

Personal  Characteristics  Required  of  Effective  Executives 

Civilian  respondents  (A-V-l  through  30)  were  presented  with  a list  of  30  characteris- 
tics and  asked  to  rate  them  as  to  their  importance  to  job  effectiveness.  These 
characteristics  were  identified  as  important  to  civilian  executives  during  the  interviews. 
As  shown  in  Table  24,  which  lists  these  characteristics  in  order  of  ranked  importance,  the 
most  important  ones  concern  verbal  and  written  communication,  listening  to  others, 
technical  ability,  managerial  ability,  critical  thinking,  and  persuasiveness.  The  least 
important  concern  social  relationships  with  work  associates,  building  a oower  base,  and 
survival  skills. 


Table  21 


r" 


Importance  of  External  Groups  in  Terms  of 
Judging  Unit  Effectiveness 
(N  = 104) 


External  « iroup 

Mean3 

Standard 

Deviation 

Fleet 

5.9 

1.8 

Consumers  or  sponsors 

5.5 

2.0 

OPNAV 

5.4 

1.8 

Political  appointees  (e.g.,  SECNAV,  ASN) 

4.8 

2.1 

DoD 

4.7 

2.0 

Congress 

4.0 

2.1 

Taxpaying  public 

3.2 

2.3 

Presidential  staff 

2.7 

2.0 

Mass  media  (e.g.,  newspaper) 

2.1 

1.5 

Based  on  a 7-point  scale  where  7 = Very  important  and  1 r Not  at  all  important. 


Table  22 


Importance  of  Indicators  of  Unit  Effectiveness 


Civilian  Executives 
(N  - 104) 

Military  Executives 
(N  = 66) 

Effectiveness  Criteria 

Mean3 

Standard 

Deviation 

Mean3 

Standard 

Deviation 

Quality  of  outputs. 

6.7 

0.8 

6.8 

0.5 

Relevance  of  output  to 
consumer. 

6.4 

1.3 

6.6 

0.7 

Utilization  of  products. 

6.0 

1.3 

— 

— 

Timeliness  of  outputs. 

6.0 

1.2 

6.2 

1.0 

Positive  feedback  from 
outside. 

5.3 

1.5 

5.9 

1.0 

Lack  of  complaints  from 
outside. 

4.8 

1.5 

4.7 

1.6 

Quantity  of  outputs. 

4.8 

1.6 

4.2 

1.5 

Getting  the  regular  paperwork 
and  reports  out. 

4.0 

1.6 

4.4 

1.3 

Increase  in  budget. 

3.7 

1.8 

4.0 

2.0 

aBased  on  a 7-point  scale  where  7 = Very  important  and  I = Not  at  all  important. 
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Table  23 


Attitudes  of  Civilian  Executives  Toward 
Effectiveness  Issues 


Items 

Average3 

Score 

Standard 

Deviation 

1. 

I have  a clear  concept  of  what  the 
objectives  are  for  my  unit. 

6.3 

1.0 

2. 

My  subordinates  have  a clear  concept  of 
what  the  objectives  are  for  my  unit. 

5.8 

1.0 

3. 

I have  a clear  concept  of  the  relationship 
between  my  unit's  objectives  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  fleet. 

5.7 

1.3 

4. 

I have  a clear  concept  of  what  the 
objectives  are  for  my  command. 

5.6 

1.4 

5. 

My  superiors  have  a clear  concept  of 
what  the  objectives  are  for  my  unit. 

5.5 

1.5 

6. 

Executives  whom  I know  have  to  deal  with 
some  conflict  between  their  unit's  objec- 
tives and  their  command's  objectives 
(or  the  next  corporate  level). 

5.1 

1.4 

7. 

I have  a clear  concept  of  how  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  my  unit. 

5.1 

1.4 

8. 

Executives  whom  I know  have  a clear  concept 
of  what  the  objectives  are  for  their  command. 

4.8 

1.6 

9. 

Executives  whom  I know  have  a clear  concept 
of  the  relationship  between  their  unit's  objec- 
tives and  their  command's  objectives  (or 
the  next  corporate  level). 

4.9 

1.5 

10. 

Executives  whom  I know  have  to  deal  with 
some  conflict  between  their  unit's  objec- 
tives and  the  Navy's  objectives. 

4.6 

1.7 

11. 

Others  judge  the  effectiveness  of  my  unit  more 
in  terms  of  smoothness  and  efficiency  with 
which  work  is  processed  than  in  terms  of  final 
products. 

3.6 

1.9 

Note.  Items  1,  2,  5,  and  7 above  were  also  included  in  Form  A. 

aBased  on  a 7-point  scale  where  7 = Strongly  agree  and  1 = Strongly  disagree. 
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Table  24 


Civilian  Executives'  Perceptions  of  the  Importance 
of  Personal  Characteristics  Required  in  Their  Jobs 


Characteristics 

Averagea 

Score 

Standard 

Deviation 

Ability  to  communicate  verbally  (orally). 

6.4 

0.6 

Ability  to  communicate  in  writing. 

6.3 

0.8 

Listening  carefully  to  others. 

6.2 

0.9 

Technical  ability  in  your  specialty  (e.g.,  science 
engineering,  personnel,  financial  management). 

6.2 

0.9 

Managerial  ability  (ability  to  plan,  direct,  and  evaluate 
the  work  of  your  unit). 

6.2 

1.3 

Ability  to  create  an  environment  in  which  subordinates 
work  effectively. 

6.1 

1.3 

Critical  thinking;  questioning  methods  and  techniques 
that  others  take  for  granted. 

6.1 

1.0 

Ability  to  sell  one's  ideas;  persuasiveness. 

6.1 

0.9 

Flexibility. 

6.0 

1.0 

Coolness  under  stress. 

6.0 

1.0 

Being  achievement-oriented. 

3.  S 

1.2 

Ability  to  undertake  systematic  planning. 

5.7 

1.0 

Patience. 

5.6 

1.3 

Developing  and  maintaining  sponsor  and  consumer 
satisfaction. 

5.6 

1.4 

Willingness  to  take  risks. 

5.5 

1.3 

Good  memory  for  facts. 

5.3 

1.3 

Ability  to  reach  conclusions  with  a minimum  of  informa- 
tion. 

5.2 

1.5 

Keeping  up-to-date  in  your  technical  specialty. 

5.2 

1.3 

Administrative  ability  (ability  to  efficiently  progress 
routine  paperwork  and  other  organizational  demands). 

5.2 

1.3 

Time  management  ability. 

5.1 

1.3 

Willingness  to  question  directives  or  orders  from  above. 

5.1 

1.5 

Crisis  management  ability. 

4.9 

1.6 

Ability  to  recognize  when  you  are  licked  on  a given  matter. 

4.8 

1.5 

Knowing  budgeting  and  finance. 

4.6 

1.5 

Friendships  and  connections  with  superiors. 

4.1 

1.6 

Working  long  hours. 

3.9 

1.8 

Mathematical  skills. 

3.7 

1.6 

Survival  skills,  being  able  to  protect  one's  self  and  one's 
position  from  others. 

3.4 

1.8 

Developing  and  maintaining  social  relationships  with 
work  associates. 

3.2 

1.4 

Building  a power  base. 

2.9 

1.7 

aBased  on  a 7-point  scale  where  7 - Very  important  and  I Not  at  all  important. 
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The  30  items  were  factor  analyzed  using  varimax  rotation  to  investigate  the  basic 
dimensions  associated  with  personal  characteristics  required  of  effective  executives.  Six 
major  factors  emerged,  which  accounted  for  56  percent  of  the  variance.  The  items 
loading  on  these  factors  are  listed  in  Table  25  and  described  below. 

1.  Interpersonal  skills.  This  factor,  which  accounted  for  22  percent  of  the  variance, 
involves  the  ability  to  communicate  verbally  and  in  writing,  listening  skills,  flexibility, 
and  persuasiveness. 

2.  Administrative  Ability.  This  factor,  which  accounted  for  10  percent  of  the 
explained  variance,  involves  the  ability  to  plan,  to  process  paperwork  and  other  organiza- 
tional demands,  and  to  manage  both  time  and  externally  imposed  crises. 

I 3.  Risk  taking  ability.  This  factor,  which  accounted  for  8 percent  of  the  explained 

variance,  includes  willingness  to  take  risks,  to  question  directives,  and  to  be  achievement- 
oriented. 

4.  Awareness  of  power.  This  factor,  which  accounted  for  6 percent  of  the  variance, 
refers  to  survival  skills  and  building  a power  base. 

5.  Technical  skills.  This  factor,  which  accounted  for  5 percent  of  the  variance, 
includes  technical  ability  and  keeping  up-to-date  in  one's  technical  specialty. 

6.  Managerial  ability.  This  factor,  which  accounted  for  5 percent  of  the  variance, 
includes  the  ability  to  create  an  effective  work  environment  for  suboidinates  and  to  plan 
and  direct  the  work  of  an  organizational  unit. 

In  general,  these  results  suggest  that  the  more  important  characteristics  required  for 
effective  personal  job  performance  involve  managerial  ability  and  interpersonal  skills. 
While  these  analyses  were  based  on  the  responses  of  only  106  executives,  identified 
factors  are  consistent  with  other  findings  of  required  executive  skills. 

Ratings  of  Desirable  Attributes  of  Navy  Executives 

Military  and  civilian  respondents  (M-IV-1  through  10,  A-V-31  through  40)  were  asked 
to  rate  how  effectively  Navy  civilian  executives  they  know  perform  on  ten  general 
attributes.  The  Management  Selection  and  Development  Program  for  the  CNM  R«5cD 
Centers  suggests  these  ten  attributes  as  the  basis  for  guidance  in  developing  managers, 
for  rating  their  performance,  and  for  evaluating  managers  for  selection. 

Table  26,  which  presents  average  responses,  shows  that,  while  both  groups  rate 
executives  they  know  as  being  effective  in  performance  on  all  ten  attributes,  the  ratings 
by  military  executives  were  higher  than  those  of  civilians.  Both  groups  rated  civilian 
executives  higher  on  specific  and  general  technical  competencies  than  on  administrative 
abilities  and  human  relations  skills. 

Training  and  Development  Needs  and  Experiences 

Throughout  this  section,  the  terms  "training"  and  "development"  are  used  inter- 
changeably to  mean  any  type  of  educational  activity  designed  to  enhance  executives' 
abilities  to  perform  their  jobs  more  effectively.  These  activities  range  from  informal  on- 
the-job  development  to  formal  classroom  training. 


Table  25 


Results  of  Factor  Analysis  of  Required 
Personal  Characteristics 


Factor/Items  I 

Factor  I;  Interpersonal  Skills 

Ability  to  communicate  verbally  .67 

(orally). 

Flexibility.  .59 

Ability  to  sell  one's  ideas;  persuasiveness.  .59 

Ability  to  communicate  in  writing.  .56 

Listening  carefully  to  others.  . 55 

Coolness  under  stress.  .50 

Patience.  .45 

Factor  II;  Administrative  Ability 
Time  management  ability. 

Crisis  management  ability. 

Knowing  budgeting  and  finance. 

Administrative  ability  (ability  to  effec- 


tively process  routine  paperwork  and  other 
organizational  demands). 

Ability  to  undertake  systematic  planning.  .40 

Factor  III:  Risk  Taking  Ability 

Willingness  to  take  risks. 

Ability  to  reach  conclusions  with  a minimum 
of  information. 

Willingness  to  question  directives  or  orders 
from  above. 

Being  achievement-oriented. 

Factor  IV:  Awareness  of  Power 

Survival  skills,  being  able  to  protect  one's  self 
and  one's  position  from  others. 

Friendships  and  connections  with  superiors. 

Building  a power  base. 

Factor  V:  Technical  Skills 

Technical  ability  in  your  specialty  (e.g., 
science,  engineering,  personnel,  financial 
management). 

Keeping  up-to-date  in  your  technical  specialty. 

Mathematical  skills. 

Good  memory  for  facts. 

Factor  VI:  Managerial  Ability 

Ability  to  create  an  environment  in  which 
subordinates  work  effectively. 

Managerial  ability  (ability  to  plan,  direct 
and  evaluate  the  work  of  your  unit). 


Factor  Loading 

II  III  IV  V VI 


.42 

.74 

.68 

.61 

.60 

.43 

.79 

.60 

.56 

.41 

.73 

.66 

.62 

.68 

.63 

.51 

.31  -.46 

.78 

•"I  .60 


Note.  Includes  only  those  items  having  factor  ratings  of  at  least  .40. 
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Table  26 

Ratings  ol  Eilectiveness  of  Navy  Civilian  Executive  Population 


Ratings  by  Ratings  by 

Civilian  Executives  Military  Executives 

I (N  = 106)  (N  = 66) 


Attribute 

Mean3 

S.D. 

Mean3 

S.D. 

Significance 

Administrative  Abilities 

Optimize  the  use  of  resources. 

4.7 

1.0 

4.9 

1.7 

- 

Develop  and  exercise  a corporate  outlook 
and  approach. 

4.4 

1.2 

4.8 

1.6 

— 

Meet  the  goals  and  objectives  of  one's 
command. 

5.0 

1.0 

5.3 

1.2 

— 

Make  and  defend  sound  and  timely  decisions 
and  recommendations  which  effectively 
balance  the  technical,  managerial,  and 
political  aspects  of  the  command. 

Human  Relations  Skills 

4.8 

1.3 

5.0 

1.5 

Assemble,  develop,  motivate,  and  direct  an 
effective  staff  and  gain  personal  satisfac- 
tion through  the  efforts  of  others. 

4.7 

1.3 

4.8 

1.5 

' 

Receptive  to  new  and  diverse  ideas  and 
approaches  and  produce  a productive 
and  creative  environment. 

4.7 

1.3 

4.8 

1.5 

" 

Interact  effectively  with  all  levels  of  manage- 
ment, employees,  employee  groups,  and 
outside  organizations. 

4.6 

1.3 

4.9 

1.5 

" 

Actively  support  the  achievement  of  equal 
opportunity  in  all  areas  of  organizational 
endeavor. 

Specific  Technical  Competence 

4.8 

1.2 

5.3 

1.5 

• 

Competently  judge  the  technical  accuracy 
and  approach  within  a discipline  or 
specialty. 

General  Technical  Competence 

5.2 

1.2 

6.0 

1.1 

• 

Make  sound  judgments  regarding  the  efficiency 
of  technical  programs  and  proposals  and  the 
utility  of  their  end  products. 

5.2 

1.2 

5.6 

1.0 

• 

aBased  on  a 7-point  scale  where  7 = Very  effective  and  1 = Not  effective. 


*p  < .05. 


Training  and  Development  Experiences 


In  the  civilian  questionnaires  (A-II-4,  B-II-4),  executives  were  presented  with  a list  of 
training  institutions  and/or  courses,  and  asked  to  indicate  those  that  they  had  attended 
and  to  rate  their  overall  effectiveness  in  preparing  executives  for  their  roles  and 
responsibilities.  Results  are  presented  in  Table  27,  which  shows  that  most  institu- 
tions/courses were  rated  as  effective.  It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  the  majority 
of  executives  have  not  attended  the  Federal  Executive  Institute  (FEI),  despite  the  fact 
that,  for  the  past  few  years,  attendance  has  been  mandatory  for  all  newly  appointed 
executives.  When  responses  to  this  item  were  further  analyzed,  it  was  found  that  7 
percent  of  the  executives  reported  that  they  had  attended  none  of  the  institutions/courses 
listed;  27  percent,  one;  23  percent,  two;  and  43  percent,  three  or  more— with  an  average 
number  of  2.4.  Some  of  these  training  experiences,  however,  might  have  been  only  a 1- 
day  session.  Data  from  the  CSC  Executive  Inventory  Record  also  showed  a low  level  of 
training  participation  by  civilian  executives— 26  percent  reported  that  they  had  never 
been  sent  to  any  major  training  institute  or  course,  including  technical  training  courses. 


Table  27 

Management/Executive  Training  Programs 
Attended  by  Civilian  Executives 


Program 

Percentage 
Attending 
(N  = 210) 

Average3 

Effectiveness 

Rating 

S.D. 

Within-command  seminars,  programs, 
or  courses 

44 

3.3 

1.0 

Federal  Executive  Institute 

42 

4.0 

1.0 

CSC  courses 

35 

3.4 

1.0 

Other 

25 

3.9 

1.0 

Brookings  Institution 

22 

3.7 

1.1 

Defense  Management  Course  (Monterey) 

18 

3.3 

1. 1 

OCP  courses 

18 

3.3 

1.0 

University  programs  (e.g.,  Sloan,  Harvard) 

17 

4.5 

0.7 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 

6 

4.1 

0.8 

Naval  War  College 

4 

4.3 

0.7 

National  War  College 

1 

5.0 

— 

aBased  on  a 5-point  rating  where  5 = Very  effective  and  1 = Not  effective. 


In  the  interviews,  civilian  executives  indicated  that  there  were  many  factors  that 
discouraged  them  from  participating  in  training  programs.  The  major  factor  is  their 
inability  to  take  time  away  from  the  regular  job  because  of  pressure  to  produce.  Other 
factors  include  (1)  the  perception  that  participation  is  not  related  to  promotions  or  high 
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performance  ratings,  (2)  a fear  of  being  displaced  if  training  requires  leaving  one's  job 
temporarily,  and  (3)  unwillingness  to  move  if  training  requires  geographic  mobility.  There 
are  also  factors  that  discourage  commands  from  allowing  their  executives  to  participate, 
the  most  important  of  which,  again,  is  the  inability  to  spare  employees  under  conditions  of 
personnel  shortages.  These  factors  also  were  reported  as  adversely  affecting  the  training 
participation  of  GS-13  through  15  employees. 

Military  interviewees  see  a need  for  more  development  of  present  and  future  civilian 
executives,  noting  that  military  officers  receive  far  more  development  than  comparable 
level  civilians,  in  terms  of  both  training  hours  and  on-the-job,  experiential  development. 
They  also  made  the  following  observations: 

1.  Since  civilian  personnel  administration  is  localized  in  each  organization  (as 
opposed  to  military  personnel  administration,  which  is  centralized),  civilians  who  accept 
temporary  assignments  may  jeopardize  their  positions  and  chances  for  promotion  within 
their  parent  organizations. 

2.  The  civilian  personnel  administration  system  discourages  individuals  from  at- 
tending training,  because  it  has  no  ready  mechanisms  for  covering  the  workload  of  a 
civilian  who  leaves  for  training. 

3.  The  separation  of  civilian  and  military  manpower  planning  contributes  to  the 
problem,  since  it  means  that  the  military  has  little  vested  interest  in  the  training  of 
civilians. 

Military  respondents  (M-I-l)  were  asked  to  indicate  those  factors  that  limited  the 
participation  of  civilian  executives  in  formal,  classroom  training;  and  civilian  respondents 
(A-II-7,  B-II-7),  those  factors  that  limited  their  participation.  Seventy-seven  percent  of 
the  military  respondents  listed  job  demands,  and  21  percent,  the  attitudes  of  supervisors 
or  other  superiors.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  civilian  respondents  reported  that  their 
participation  was  limited  by  job  demands  and/or  time  constraints;  and  another  25  percent, 
that  they  did  not  need  such  training. 

Questionnaires  also  included  items  on  the  amount  of  time  available  for  training  (A-II- 
8,9;  B— 11-8,9).  Forty-eight  percent  of  civilian  respondents  reported  that  the  maximum 
consecutive  amount  of  time  in  a given  year  they  could  take  off  from  the  present  job  to 
attend  training  was  2 weeks  or  less.  Regarding  the  maximum  total  amount  of  time  in  a 
given  year  that  civilian  executives  could  take  off  for  training,  28  percent  reported  periods 
of  2 weeks  or  less.  Clearly,  long-term  training  program  attendance  presents  difficulties 
for  civilian  executives. 

Civilian  respondents  (A-1I-15,  B-II-15)  were  asked  what  was  being  done  in  an 
organized  way  to  further  develop  the  management  skills  of  personnel  in  their  commands. 
Sixty-six  percent  reported  that  their  commands  conduct  or  participate  in  within-command 
seminars,  programs,  and  courses;  80  percent,  in  outside  short-term  courses,  seminars,  and 
conferences;  67  percent,  in  other  seminars  and  courses  within  the  government;  45  percent, 
in  long-term  (9  months  or  more)  graduate  school  training  programs;  55  percent,  in 
graduate  school  courses;  68  percent,  in  professional  meetings;  and  16  percent,  in  job 
rotation  programs.  Only  12  percent  reported  that  little  or  nothing  is  being  done. 

In  regard  to  the  attitude  of  top  management  toward  managerial  and  executive 
development,  73  percent  of  civilian  respondents  (A-II-14,  B-II-14)  report  that  it  is 
supportive;  13  percent,  that  it  is  neutral;  and  14  percent,  that  it  is  nonsupportive. 
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Military  executives  (M-I-4)  had  a more  favorable  attitude:  95  percent  report  that  the 
attitude  of  top  management  was  either  highly  or  moderately  supportive  toward  such 
development. 

Four  percent  of  civilian  respondents  (A-II-25)  reported  that  executives  they  know  are 
not  at  all  involved  in  the  career  development  of  junior  employees;  43  percent,  that  they 
are  slightly  involved;  and  53  percent,  that  they  are  moderately  or  highly  involved.  Only 
45  percent,  however,  report  that  employees  in  their  command  feel  positively  about 
training  and  development  opportunities  available  (B-IV-1).  In  responding  to  an  open-ended 
questionnaire  item  (A-II-17,  B-Il-17)  dealing  with  the  main  reasons  why  they  did  not  do 
more  to  foster  subordinate  training  and  development,  25  percent  said  that  they  already 
did  a lot;  and  4 percent  did  not  respond.  The  remaining  71  percent  indicated  that  they  did 
not  do  more  because  of  (1)  a lack  of  time,  (2)  a heavy  workload,  (3)  budget/f unding 
restrictions,  or  (4)  personnel  shortages. 

Respondents  (A-1I-22)  were  asked  to  rank  a number  of  proposed  systems  for  training 
and  development  of  individuals  to  fill  future  executive  positions.  In  response,  40  percent 
gave  the  highest  ranking  to  making  opportunities  for  executive  training  and  development 
available  to  everyone;  31  percent,  to  developing  an  informal  high  potential  program 
whereby  supervisors  invest  training  resources  in  employees  they  believe  have  executive 
potential;  21  percent,  to  using  a formal  high  potential  system  whereby  individuals  are 
selected  at  the  GS-12  to  13  levels  and  given  preferential  opportunities  for  executive 
development;  and  8 percent,  to  "other"  systems. 

Executive  Training  and  Development  Needs 

Interviewees  were  asked  what  they  thought  present  and  future  executives  needed  in 
the  way  of  executive  development  and  training.  In  general,  civilian  executives  tended  to 
prefer  on-the-job  experiences  and  development.  They  felt  that,  although  formal  manage- 
ment training  (such  as  the  FEI)  had  some  value,  classroom  training  was  not  adequate  by 
itself  for  understanding  the  complexity  of  the  Navy/DoD  environment. 

With  regard  to  technical  training,  some  executives  said  that  much  of  the  available 
training  is  too  detailed.  They  indicated  that  they  needed  survey  courses  to  update  them  in 
their  technical  or  functional  specialities:  Although  many  of  these  specialities  are 
changing  rapidly,  they  are  too  busy  with  managerial  and  administrative  activities  to  keep 
up-to-date  by  conventional  means  (e.g.,  by  reading  journals). 

Specific  training  needs  identified  in  the  interviews  included:  (1)  information  on  how 
the  Navy  works  both  formally  and  informally  (i.e.,  procedures  needed  to  accomplish  tasks 
and  the  key  organizational  components  and  personnel),  (2)  broader  understanding  of  the 
total  Navy/DoD  system,  (3)  periodic  updating  of  technical  skills  to  combat  obsolescence, 
(4)  methods  to  enhance  personal  flexibility  and  persuasiveness  in  order  to  deal  both  with 
military  counterparts  and  an  increasingly  heterogeneous  workforce,  (5)  a better  under- 
standing of  Civil  Service  rules  and  regulations,  (6)  procedures  on  how  to  manage  in  a 
minimal  growth  environment,  and  (7)  training  in  time  management.  Interview  information 
generally  reinforced  the  importance  of  knowing  how  the  Navy  and  DoD  works  (e.g.,  the 
budget  process,  personnel  practices  and  policies),  largely  because  of  the  increasing 
procedural  complexity  of  the  federal  government.  Since  most  executives  have  relevant 
academic  backgrounds  and  have  worked  in  a technical  area  throughout  their  careers, 
technical  training  is  not  considered  especially  critical.  Refresher  training  and  technical 
updates,  however,  especially  in  areas  of  rapid  technological  change,  are  considered 
important  for  keeping  up  with  the  state-of-the-art. 
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On  the  civilian  questionnaires  ( A-II-2,  B-II-2),  executives  were  asked  how  much  they 
knew  about  accomplishing  things  in  the  system  when  they  assumed  their  present  job  and, 
if  they  did  not  know  as  much  as  they  needed,  what  sources  they  used  to  gain  the 
knowledge.  Seventy-seven  percent  said  they  knew  most  of  what  they  needed  to  know.  Of 
those  who  responded  to  the  second  question,  61  percent  said  they  learned  from  superiors; 
63  percent,  from  peers;  and  50  percent,  from  formal  courses. 

Civilian  respondents  were  also  asked  in  an  open-ended  item  (A-ll-1,  B-ll-1)  to 
describe  the  kind  of  training  that  they  felt  they  themselves  needed.  Fifteen  percent  did 
not  respond,  implying  that  they  do  not  need  training;  another  18  percent  explicitly  said 
none  was  required.  The  remaining  66  percent  provided  a total  of  269  responses.  These 
responses  were  content  analyzed,  resulting  in  the  following  percentage  distribution: 

I 1.  Management  or  skills  training  (e.g.,  techniques  and  principles  of  management, 

personnel  administration,  financial  management,  program  planning,  interpersonal  skills) — 
43  percent. 

2.  Systems  training;  and  government/DoD  practices  (e.g.,  DoD  policies  and  direc- 
tives, R<5cD  management,  weapons  system  acquisition)-- 16  percent. 

3.  Technical  training-- 16  percent. 

4.  Job  rotation,  sabbaticals,  and  on-the-job  training-- 10  percent. 

5.  Formal  management  training  (e.g.,  FEI)-- 7 percent. 

6.  Computer  training— 6 percent. 

7.  Miscellaneous— 2 percent. 

A further  analysis  of  responses  to  this  item  showed  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
indicated  they  have  no  training  and  development  needs  or  did  not  respond  (33  percent  of 
the  sample)  plan  to  retire  within  the  next  5 years.  Further,  in  comparing  responses  of 
executives  in  R&D  and  non-R&D  career  fields,  it  was  found  that  those  in  R<5cD  report  a 
higher  need  than  those  in  non-R<5cD  for  systems  training  (17  vs.  8%)  and  for  technical 
training  (21  \s.  2%)  This  result  reflects  the  greater  importance  of  sponsor  interface  and 
technical  problem-solving  job  activities  in  RicD  career  positions,  and  suggests  the 
advisability  of  allowing  both  command  and  individual  discretion  regarding  training 
participation. 

In  a similar  vein,  both  civilian  and  military  executives  (A-Il-13,  B-ll-1 3,  M-l-3)  were 
asked  to  describe  the  kind  of  technical  or  managerial  training  needed  to  improve  the 
current  effectiveness  of  present  executives  they  know.  Seven  percent  of  the  civilian 
executives  indicated  that  civilian  executives  need  no  management  training  or  develop- 
ment; and  13  percent  did  not  respond.  Among  those  who  felt  training  was  required,  46 
percent  of  the  civilians  listed  management  training  (e.g.,  management  techniques  and 
principles,  interpersonal  relations,  employee  motivation);  12  percent,  technical  training 
and  updates;  10  percent,  government  or  military  knowledge  (e.g.,  CSC  regulations,  Navy 
and  DoD  procedures);  and  9 percent,  formal  management  training  (e.g.,  FEI).  Forty-one 
percent  of  the  military  respondents  listed  management  training,  27  percent  government  or 
military  knowledge;  9 percent,  technical  training;  and  8 percent,  formal  management 
training.  Fifteen  percent  did  not  respond. 
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Civilian  executives  (A-II-18,  B-1I-18)  were  also  asked  what  kind  of  training  or 
development  should  be  provided  to  scientists  or  engineers  moving  into  their  first 
managerial  position.  Sixty-five  percent  listed  management  training  or  development;  15 
percent,  military  or  government  knowledge;  and  10  percent,  formal  management  training. 
Ten  percent  did  not  respond. 

Finally,  the  civilian  respondents  (A-II-19  and  20)  were  asked  to  rate  14  general  topics 
and  30  specific  topics  as  to  their  importance  for  prospective  Navy  civilian  executives. 
Results  are  provided  in  Table  28.  As  shown,  communication  and  interpersonal-type  skills 
are  seen  as  the  most  important  general  subjects;  and  RDTdcE  management,  project 
management,  and  the  role  and  functions  of  DoD  as  the  most  important  specific  topics. 

Finally,  to  determine  how  executives  feel  about  various  management  techniques, 
civilian  respondents  (B- VI-3)  were  presented  with  a list  of  14  techniques  and  asked  to  rate 
them  in  terms  of  their  usefulness  to  their  present  job.  Results  are  provided  in  Table  29. 

In  summary,  executives  perceive  a need  for  training  in  two  broad  areas:  technical 
and  managerial,  especially  the  latter.  Technical  development  is  needed  primarily  to  keep 
up-to-date.  Since  many  executives  work  in  rapidly  changing  fields,  they  believe  they  need 
broad  survey  courses  in  the  state-of-the-art  rather  than  specific  or  detailed  technical 
training.  Management  development  is  needed  in  the  following  areas:  management 
training  (e.g.,  behavioral  science,  employee  motivation,  interpersonal  relations)7  skills 
training  (time  management,  personnel  administration,  financial  management, 
contracting),  and  systems  training  (e.g.,  knowledge  about  policies,  rules,  and  key  people 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Navy).  Only  18  percent  of  civilian  executives  have  either  obtained 
or  are  presently  pursuing  any  type  of  business  or  management  degree  at  any  level  and 
approximately  50  percent  plan  to  leave  federal  service  during  the  next  5 years.  Thus,  the 
training  and  development  of  future  executives  appears  to  be  an  important  issue. 

Job  Rotation  as  a Developmental  Strategy 

CSC  Executive  Inventory  data  showed  that  a majority  of  civilian  executives  have 
been  in  only  one  agency  or  bureau  and  that  relatively  few  have  changed  jobs  in  the  past  5 
years;  and  interview  and  questionnaire  data,  that  many  Navy  civilian  executives  have  a 
narrow  background. 

In  light  of  this  limited  mobility,  civilian  and  military  respondents  were  asked  (A-Il-16, 
B-II-16,  M-I-5)  to  indicate  the  major  factors  that  inhibited  civilian  personnel  in  their 
command  from  engaging  in  rotational  assignments.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  civilian 
respondents  indicated  that  such  personnel  were  unwilling  to  move;  49  percent,  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  leave  their  present  job  because  of  its  interest;  47  percent,  that  they 
were  afraid  of  being  displaced  in  the  command  while  gone  (i.e.,  returning  to  a less 
desirable  job);  31  percent,  that  they  believed  that  fewer  rewards  are  given  to  those  who 
take  a rotational  assignment,  and  30  percent,  that  they  were  too  technically  specialized. 
Eighty-two  percent  of  the  military  respondents  indicated  that  civilian  personnel  were 
unwilling  to  move  for  family  or  personal  reasons;  52  percent,  that  they  were  afraid  of 
being  displaced;  32  percent,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  their  present  job;  and  23 
percent,  that  they  were  too  technically  specialized. 
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Subjects  Ranked  in  Order  of  Importance  for  Prosper  five 
\avy  Civilian  executives 


Topic 

Meana 
(N  106) 

S.h. 

General 

Written  communication  skills. 

5.7 

1.3 

Interpersonal  skills. 

5.7 

1.2 

Public  speaking/briefing  skills. 

5.1 

1.5 

Pinancial  management. 

4.9 

1.5 

Government  policy  and  operations. 

4.6 

1.7 

1 Periodical  technical  updates. 

4.4 

1.7 

Time  management. 

4.4 

1.7 

Stress  management. 

4.2 

1.7 

How  to  manage  in  a no-growth  or  slow-growth 

4.2 

2. 1 

environment. 

Organizational/adrninistrative  theory. 

4.0 

1.8 

Behavioral  science  for  managers. 

4.0 

1.9 

Military  tactics  and  strategy. 

3.0 

1.8 

Military  protocol. 

2.6 

1.4 

Labor-management  relations  (unions). 

2.2 

1.5 

Specific 

RDT&E  management. 

5.0 

1.9 

Project  management. 

5.0 

1.7 

Role  and  functions  of  DoD  as  the y affect  Navv. 

5.0 

1.7 

Navy/DoD  PPBS. 

4.7 

1.9 

Weapons  system  acquisition  and  procedures. 

4.7 

1.9 

Civil  Service  rules  and  regulations. 

4.5 

1.8 

Contracting  procedures,  laws,  and  policies. 

4.3 

1.8 

Systems  analysis. 

4.3 

1.7 

Test  and  evaluation. 

4.3 

1.7 

Procurement  policy  and  procedures. 

4.3 

1.6 

Manpower  planning. 

4.3 

1.9 

CEO  issues  and  procedures. 

4.2 

1.9 

Reliability,  maintainability,  and  quality  of 

4.1 

1.9 

weapons  systems. 

Cost-benefit  analysis. 

4.0 

1.8 

Congress  as  it  affects  Navy. 

4.0 

1.8 

Role  and  functions  of  GAO  and  OMB  as  they 

4.0 

1.8 

affect  Navy. 

Systems  effectiveness  engineering. 

4.0 

1.7 

Integrated  logistics  support. 

4.0 

1.8 

Operations  within  private  industry. 

3.9 

2.0 

Contract  administration. 

3.7 

1.7 

Engineering  economics. 

3.5 

1.6 

Financial  auditing. 

3.4 

1.8 

Personnel  and  administrative  auditing. 

3.4 

1.6 

Role  and  function  of  other  federal  agencies. 

3.4 

1.9 

Facilities  planning. 

3.2 

1.7 

White  House  Staff  us  it  affects  Navy. 

3. 1 

1.7 

How  to  deal  effectively  with  foreign  nationals. 

2.7 

1.6 

Foreign  military  sales. 

2.7 

1.7 

Military  personnel  rjles  and  regulations. 

2.3 

1.3 

Role  and  function  of  state  and  local  governments. 

2.0 

1.3 

aBascd  on  a 7-point  scale  where  I Not  important  and  7 Very  important. 
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Table  29 

Mean  Usefulness  Ratings  for  Management  Techniques 


Management3 

Technique 

Mean*3 
(N  = 104) 

Standard 

Deviation 

Building  teamwork 

4.5 

0.9 

Match  of  job  and  person 

4.4 

0.8 

Performance  appraisal 

4.0 

1.0 

Direct  conflict  resolution 

3.9 

1.1 

Technical  education/training 

3.8 

1.1 

3ob  redesign,  job  enrichment 

3.7 

1.2 

Interpersonal  education/training 

3.5 

1.3 

Variations  in  leadership  techniques 

3.2 

1.3 

Administration  of  rewards  and  punishments 

3.2 

1.3 

Distribution  of  authority 

3.2 

1.3 

Management  by  objectives 

3.1 

1.3 

Change  communication  patterns 

3.0 

1.2 

Social  control 

3.0 

1.2 

Operations  research  techniques 

2.3 

1.2 

aFrom  the  Management  Techniques  Inventory  (Broedling,  Githens,  5c  Reidel,  1977). 
^Based  on  a 5-point  scale  where  5 = Very  useful  and  1 = Not  at  all  useful. 


Although  71  percent  of  civilian  respondents  (A-Il-21)  agreed  that  rotational  assign- 
ments would  be  more  beneficial  if  given  to  personnel  early  rather  than  late  in  their 
careers,  only  34  percent  agreed  that  such  assignments  should  be  required  before  personnel 
are  promoted  to  the  GS-14  level.  Sixty-two  percent  (A-II-28)  indicated  that  the  proposal 
to  rotate  some  laboratory  scientists  and  engineers  into  Naval  Material  Command 
headquarters  or  systems  command  positions  on  a temporary,  1-  or  2-year  basis  was  an 
excellent  or  good  idea;  and  10  percent,  that  it  was  not  a good  idea.  The  remainder  were 
not  aware  of  the  proposal. 

Eighty  percent  (A-II-10,  B-II-10)  reported  that  they  would  consider  a rotational 
assignment,  and  indicated  that  they  would  be  motivated  by  a new  challenge,  the 
opportunity  to  learn  and  to  develop  a broadening  perspective,  and  the  opportunity  for 
increased  responsibility. 5 With  respect  to  kinds  of  rotational  assignments  they  considered 


5Although  this  response  appears  to  contradict  that  given  to  Item  A-III-2  (see  page 
31),  it  appears  that  respondents  interpreted  this  item  as  referring  to  rotation  within  the 
Navy  rather  than  across  federal  agencies. 

I 
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beneficial,  respondents  (A-Il-11,  B-Il-11)  gave  a wide  variety  of  responses  (e.g.,  within 
DoD,  outside  of  DoD,  into  technical  management  or  R&D  areas,  and  into  headquarters 
commands).  No  single  pattern  emerges,  suggesting  that  rotational  assignments  should  be 
designed  to  meet  individual  needs  and  requirements.  Finally,  in  regard  to  the  concept  of 
executive  sabbaticals  (A-II-12,  B-lI-12),  66  percent  were  favorable;  26  percent,  unfavor- 
able; and  8 percent,  neutral. 

Attitudes  Toward  Training  and  Development  Issues 

Both  military  and  civilian  respondents  (A-1I-21,  M-I-6)  were  asked  to  indicate  how 
much  they  agreed  with  a variety  of  questions  dealing  with  training  and  development 
issues.  Attitudes  toward  these  issues,  many  of  which  had  been  identified  during  the 
interview*,  are  important  because  they  may  influence  participation  in  training  as  well  as 
participation  of  subordinates.  Eighty-six  percent  of  the  civilians  agreed  that  knowing 
I Navy  procedures  is  essential  to  executive  effectiveness;  92  percent,  that  training  in 

persuasive  skills  would  be  useful;  69  percent,  that  training  in  coping  with  stress  would  be 
useful;  and  67  percent,  that  executives  need  training  on  CSC  rules  and  regulations.  Only 
23  percent  agreed  that  a significant  part  of  their  performance  evaluation  is  based  on  the 

1 extent  to  which  they  develop  subordinates,  although,  in  response  to  another  item  ( A-II-24), 

they  indicated  that  20  percent  of  their  performance  evaluation  should  be  based  on  this 
factor.  Table  30,  which  presents  the  mean  responses  to  items  dealing  with  training  and 
development  by  civilian  and  military  executives,  shows  that  the  two  groups  differed 
significantly  in  responses  to  7 of  the  13  items  included  in  both  questionnaires. 

Executive  Selection 

Since  executive  selection  and  appraisal  issues  were  raised  in  the  interviews,  both 
military  and  civilian  questionnaires  (A-III-21,  M-Il-7)  included  an  open-ended  item  asking 
respondents  whether  the  present  executive  selection  system  should  be  improved.  In 
response,  68  and  41  percent  of  military  and  civilian  executives  respectively  indicated  that 
some  changes  were  necessary.  Changes  suggested  by  military  executives  included  (1) 
ensuring  that  selection  procedures  are  objective  and  that  favoritism  and  "politics"  are 
eliminated,  (2)  updating  executive  selection  standards  and  criteria,  and  (3)  speeding  up  the 
selection  process  with  an  emphasis  on  increased  decentralization.  Those  suggested  by 
civilians  included  (1)  eliminating  favoritism  and  political  selections,  (2)  broadening 
advertising  processes  for  candidates,  and  (3)  speeding  up  the  selection  process. 

Civilian  executives  were  asked  (A-UI-L5)  to  rank  the  importance  of  a number  of 
criteria  for  getting  promoted  at  executive  levels.  Seventy-six  percent  ranked  competence 
or  ability  as  most  important;  and  an  additional  13  percent,  personal  relationships.  Very 
few  ranked  seniority  and  work  output  as  most  important.  When  asked  (A-1II-20)  to 
indicate  whether  future  executives  should  be  selected  based  on  expertise  in  a technical 
specialty  or  managerial  experience,  they  reported  that  both  factors  should  receive 
approximately  equal  weight. 

, Over  three-quarters  of  civilian  respondents  (A-lll-16)  felt  that  the  majority  of  future 

executives  should  be  selected  from  within  the  Navy.  When  asked  to  indicate  why 
executive  positions  are  filled  with  people  from  outside  the  Navy  (A-III-17),  61  percent 
indicated  that  it  was  the  need  to  introduce  new  blood  and  fresh  ideas;  51  percent,  the 
need  for  specialized  technical  expertise;  50  percent,  the  lack  of  internally  qualified 
candidates;  and  38  percent,  political  considerations.  With  respect  to  selection  criteria  for 
future  executives  from  inside  or  outside  the  Navy  (A-1II-19),  civilian  executives  felt  that 
criteria  were  about  the  same  (in  terms  of  being  stringent)  for  both  groups. 
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Table  30 


Military  and  Civilian  executives'  Attitudes  Toward 
Training  and  Development 


Civilian  Executives  Military  Executives 


(N 

: 104) 

(N  : 

66) 

Item3 

Mean*5 

s.n. 

Mean** 

S.D. 

Significance 

1. 

Knowing  Navy  procedures  is  essential  to 
an  executive's  effectiveness  to  operate  in 
the  Navy  bureaucracy. 

5.8 

i.i 

— 

— 

— 

2. 

Training  in  persuasive  skills  would  be  use- 
ful to  tfie  executive. 

5.8 

1.2 

5.2 

1.6 

• 

3. 

Executives  need  training  on  how  the  Navy 
and  DoD  operate. 

5.1 

1.4 

5.1 

1.6 

4. 

Training  in  coping  with  stress  would  be  use- 
ful to  most  executives. 

5.0 

1.5 

5.2 

1.5 

— 

5. 

Military  and  civilian  executives  should  be 
trained  together. 

4.9 

1.5 

5.6 

1.5 

« 

6. 

Executives  need  training  on  CSC  rules  and 
regulations. 

4.9 

1.6 

6.0 

1.3 

• 

7. 

Executives  place  a major  emphasis  on  getting 
the  present  job  done  and  therefore  devote  in- 
sufficient time  to  self-development  activities 
geared  to  future  needs. 

4.9 

1.6 

5.3 

1.3 

S. 

My  immediate  superior  is  actively  committed 
to  training  and  development  of  subordinates. 

4.8 

1.7 

-- 

— 

- 

9. 

In  order  to  improve  executive  effectiveness, 
rotational  assignments  for  executives  should  be 
strongly  encouraged. 

4.2 

1.9 

4.9 

2.0 

• 

10. 

Most  executives  do  not  have  enough  time  to 
participate  in  their  own  development  and  train- 
ing. 

4. 1 

1.9 

3.8 

2.0 

11. 

Management  skills  cannot  be  trained  in  the  class- 
room; they  are  gained  by  experience. 

3.9 

1.6 

3.2 

1.5 

• 

12. 

Most  executives  have  the  necessary  skills  and 
knowledge  to  counsel  their  subordinates 
about  their  careers. 

3.9 

1.5 

— 

— 

13. 

A significant  part  of  my  performance  evalua- 
tion is  based  on  the  extent  to  which  I train 
and  develop  my  subordinates. 

3.4 

1.7 

5.7 

1.1 

• 

14. 

A centralized  approach  to  management  and 
executive  development  (e.g.,  programs  run 
by  OCP,  CSC)  is  preferable  to  a decentralized 
approach  where  each  command  is  given  re- 
sources to  develop  its  own  program. 

3.3 

1.8 

3.6 

2.0 

15. 

There  are  few  rewards  for  executives  to  develop 
their  own  subordinates. 

3.2 

2.1 

— 

- 

- 

16. 

Formal  training  programs  for  executives  are 
generally  a waste  of  time. 

3.0 

1.8 

2.2 

1.3 

• 

17. 

There  is  a reluctance  among  executives  to 
develop  subordinates  beyond  the  requirements 
of  their  current  jobs  due  to  the  increased  likeli- 
hood of  losing  their  competent  people. 

3.0 

1.7 

3.4 

1.8 

Note.  In  the  above  items,  "executive(s)"  refers  to  civilians. 
aItem  Nos.  1,  8,  12,  and  15  were  not  included  in  the  military  questionnaire. 
bftased  on  a 7-point  scale  where  7 = Strongly  agree  and  I = Strongly  disagree, 
•p  < .05. 
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Finally,  when  asked  if  there  were  significant  numbers  of  people  in  GS-15  positions 
who  are  currently  doing  jobs  that  should  really  be  executive  level  positions  (A-II1-11),  38 
percent  said  "No,"  and  34  percent,  "only  a few." 

Skill,  Knowledge,  and  Ability  Requirements  of  the  Executive  3ob:  An  Integration 

Table  31  provides  a listing  of  personal  characteristics,  job  activities,  and 
training/development  required  under  five  skill/ability  categories.  Information  in  this 
table  was  based  on  the  following  sources: 

1.  Character istics— These  personal  characteristics,  which  had  been  identified  as 
important  to  civilian  executives  in  the  interviews,  were  included  in  the  civilian  question- 
naire (A-V-l  through  30).  Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  how  important  they  felt 
they  were  to  the  executive  job  (see  Table  24). 

2.  3ob  Activities— During  the  interviews,  information  was  obtained  as  to  the  type  of 
activities  executives  perform.  Fifty  of  these  activities  were  included  in  the  civilian 
questionnaire  (A-I-l  and  B-I-l).  Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  how  important  they 
felt  each  of  these  activities  was  to  the  successful  performance  of  their  job  (see  Table  3). 

3.  Training/Development  Topics— Lists  of  14  general  topics  and  30  specific  topics 
were  included  in  the  civilian  questionnaire  (A-1I-19  and  20).  Respondents  were  asked  to 
indicate  how  important  they  felt  each  of  these  topics  was  to  prospective  executives  (see 
Table  28). 

The  five  skill/ability  categories  in  Table  31  were  derived  logically  by  grouping  the 
sets  of  selected  characteristics,  job  activities,  and  training  development  topics.  These 
skill/ability  categories  are  defined  as  follows: 

1.  Administrative/managerial  skills—Refers  to  the  capability  of  executives  to  view 
the  organization  systemically,  to  allocate  resources  effectively,  and  to  develop  and 
exercise  a corporate  outlook  and  approach. 

2.  Interpersonal/leadership  skills-- Associated  with  effective  interactions  with 
members  of  one's  organization  (superiors,  peers,  and  subordinates)  and  with  individuals 
external  to  the  command.  Leadership  skills  also  include  the  abilities  to  use  employee 
incentives,  to  listen,  to  communicate,  and  to  sell  one's  ideas.  While  these  skills  are 
generally  developed  through  practice  and  experience,  they  can  be  enhanced  by  studying 
and  understanding  human  behavior  in  the  organizational  setting. 

3.  Technical  skills—Refers  to  those  technical  qualifications  required  in  the  Navy 
shore  establishment.  At  the  executive  level,  these  skills  become  less  important  than 
administrative/managerial  and  interpersonal/leadership  skills. 

4.  Environmental/informational  skills—Refers  to  the  ability  to  deal  with  the 
external  environment  of  the  organizational  unit,  to  use  this  information  to  coordinate 
activities  within  the  command,  and  to  guide  the  total  organizational  effort  in  a way  that 
is  in  keeping  with  external  events. 

5.  Miscellaneous  personal  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities— Self-explanatory. 

Using  the  information  presented  in  Table  31,  it  is  possible  to  determine  what  training 
and  development  executives  believe  is  needed,  to  design  effective  executive  selection  and 
performance  appraisal  systems,  and  to  make  decisions  about  executive  selection, 
development,  and  appraisal. 
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Table  31 


Skills,  Knowledge,  and  Abilities  Required  by  Navy  Civilian  Executive  Jobs 


Personal  Characteristic3 

Requirements 

Job  Activity*5 

Requirements 

Training/  Development*^ 

Topic  Requirements 

Administrative/Managerial  Abilities 

i. 

Ability  to  plan,  direct,  and  evaluate  the 
work  of  your  unit  (6.2). 

1.  Determining  long-range  plans  and  priorities 
(5.8). 

i. 

RDT&E  management  (5.0). 

2. 

Ability  to  create  an  environment  in  which 
subordinates  work  effectively  (6.1). 

2.  Allocating  your  own  tune  (5.7). 

2. 

Project  management  (5.0). 

3. 

Critical  thinking;  questioning  metfxxls  and 
techniques  that  others  take  for  granted 
(6.1). 

3.  Allocating  resources  among  programs  or 
units  (5.7). 

3. 

Financial  management  (4.9). 

4. 

Ability  to  undertake  systematic  planning 
(5.7). 

4.  Participating  in  defining  command  strate- 
gies and  policies  (5.3). 

4. 

Navy/DoD  PPBS  (4.7). 

5. 

Ability  to  efficiently  process  routine  paper- 
work and  other  organizational  demands  (5.2). 

5.  Taking  immediate  action  in  response  to  a 
crisis  or  "fire  drill"  (5.1). 

5. 

Civil  Service  rules  and  regula- 
tions (4.5). 

6. 

Time  management  ability  (5.1). 

6.  Resolving  conflicts  either  within  your 
unit  or  between  your  unit  and  other 
organizational  components  (4.9). 

6. 

Time  management  (4.4). 

7. 

Crisis  management  ability  (4.9). 

7.  Preventing  the  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of 
resources  valued  by  your  unit  (4.8). 

7. 

Contracting  procedures,  laws, 
and  policies  (4.3). 

8. 

Knowing  budgeting  and  finance  (4.6). 

8.  Defending  unit  projects  and  activities 
to  other  groups  (4.7). 

8. 

Procurement  policy  and  pro- 
cedures (4.3). 

9.  Implementing  the  directives  of  higher 
authorities  (4.4). 

9. 

Manpower  planning  (4.3). 

10. 

Stress  management  (4.2). 

11. 

How  to  manage  in  a no-growth 
or  slow-growth  environment 
(4.2). 

(2. 

EEO  issues  and  procedures  (4.2). 

13. 

Orgariizational/admimstrative 
theory  (4.0). 

Interpersonal/Leadership  Skills 

i. 

Ability  to  communicate  verbally  (orally) 

(6.4). 

1.  Evaluating  the  quality  of  subordinate  job 
performance  (5.8). 

1. 

Written  communication  skill  (5.7). 

2. 

Ability  to  communicate  in  writing  (6.3). 

2.  Providing  guidance  and  direction  to  your 
subordinates  (5.8). 

2. 

Interpersonal  skills  (5.7). 

3. 

Listening  carefully  to  others  (6.2). 

3.  Keeping  members  of  your  unit  informed  of 
relevant  information  through  meetings,  con- 
versations, and  dissemination  of  written  in- 
formation (5.6). 

3. 

Public  speaking/briefing  skills 
(5.1). 

4. 

Ability  to  sell  one's  ideas;  persua- 
siveness (6.1). 

4.  Attending  to  staffing  requirements  in  your 
unit  (5.4). 

4. 

Behavioral  science  for  managers 
(4.0). 

5. 

Coolness  under  stress  (6.0). 

5.  Attending  to  the  training  and  development 
needs  of  your  employees  (4.7). 

5. 

How  to  deal  effectively  with 
foreign  nationals  (2.7). 

6. 

7. 

Flexibility  (6.0). 

Patience  (5.6). 

6.  Programming  work  for  your  unit  and  assigning 
people  to  work  on  it  (4.7). 

aFrom  Civilian  Questionnaire  Form  A,  Part  V,  Items  1-30;  rated  as  to  importance  to  executive  jobs  in  Table  24;  rating  received,  based  on  a 7- 
point  scale,  where  I - Not  important  and  7 - Very  important,  shown  in  parentheses. 


1 From  Civilian  Questionnaire  Forms  A and  B,  Part  I,  Item  I;  rated  as  to  importance  to  executive  job  performance  in  Table  3;  rating  received, 

based  on  a 8-point  scale,  where  0 = Not  important  and  7 = Great  deal  of  importance,  shown  in  parentheses. 

CFrom  Civilian  Questionnaire  Form  A,  Part  II,  Items  19  and  20;  rated  as  to  importance  to  prospective  executives  in  Table  28;  rating  received, 
based  on  a 7-point  scale,  where  1 r Not  important  and  7 = Very  important,  shown  in  parentheses. 
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Personal  Characteristic3 
Requirements 

Job  Activity*5 

Requirements 

T raining/Developmentc 

Topic  Requirements 

Technical  Skills 

1. 

Technical  ability  in  your  specialty  (e.g., 
science,  engineering,  personriel,  financial 
management)  (6.2). 

i. 

Judging  the  accuracy  and  utility  of  technical 
programs  and  proposals  (5.3). 

i. 

Weapons  system  acquisition  and 
procedures  (4.7). 

2. 

Good  memory  for  facts  (5.3). 

2. 

Providing  technical  quality  control  through 
the  review  process  (5.1). 

2. 

Periodical  technical  updates  (6.6). 

3. 

Keeping  up-to-date  in  your  technical 
specialty  (5.2). 

3. 

Consulting  with  others  on  technical  matters 
(4.6). 

3. 

Systems  analysis  (6.3). 

4. 

Test  and  evaluation  (4.3). 

5. 

Reliability,  maintainability,  and 
quality  of  weapon  systems  (4.1). 

6. 

Systems  effectiveness  engineer- 
ing (4.0). 

Environmental/Informational  Skills 

1. 

Developing  and  maintaining  sponsor 
and  consumer  satisfaction  (5.6). 

1. 

Learning  about  fleet  requirements  and  needs 
(5.6). 

i. 

Role  and  functions  of  DoD  as  they 
affect  Navy  (5.0). 

2. 

Keeping  abreast  of  who  is  doing  what  in  your 
unit  or  command  (5.2). 

2. 

Government  policy  and  operations 
(4.6). 

3. 

Staying  tuned  to  what  is  going  on  in  outside 
organizations,  including  the  professional  and 
scientific  communities  (6.9). 

3. 

Congress  as  it  affects  Navy 
(4.0). 

4. 

Keeping  sponsors,  consumers,  or  other  impor- 
tant governmental  groups  informed  about  your 
unit's  activities  and  capabilities  (4.9). 

4. 

Role  and  functions  of  GAO  and 
OMB  as  they  affect  Navy  (4.0). 

5. 

Developing  personal  relationships  with  people 
outside  your  unit  who  sponsor  your  work  or 
services  (4.8). 

Misc.  Personal  Skills,  Knowledge,  and  Abilities 

1. 

Being  achievement-oriented  (5.8). 

2. 

Willingness  to  take  risks  (5.5). 

3. 

Ability  to  reach  conclusions  with  a 
minimum  of  information  (5.2). 

4. 

Willingness  to  question  directives  or 
orders  from  above  (5.1). 

5. 

Ability  to  recognize  when  you  are 
licked  on  a given  matter  (4.8). 

aFrom  Civilian  Questionnaire  Form  A,  Part  V,  Items  1-30;  rated  as  to  importance  to  executive  jobs  in  Table  24;  rating  received,  based  on  a 7- 
point  scale,  where  1 = Not  important  and  7 = Very  important,  shown  in  parentheses. 

bFrom  Civilian  Questionnaire  Forms  A and  B,  Part  I,  Item  1;  rated  as  to  importance  to  executive  job  performance  in  Table  3;  rating  received, 
based  on  a 8-point  scale,  where  0 = Not  important  and  7 = Great  deal  of  importance,  shown  in  parentheses. 

CFrom  Civilian  Questionnaire  Form  A,  Part  II,  Items  19  and  20;  rated  as  to  importance  to  prospective  executives  in  Table  28;  rating  received, 
based  on  a 7-point  scale,  where  1 = Not  important  and  7 = Very  important,  shown  in  parentheses. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  conclusions  are  based  on  the  judgments  of  the  personnel  and  organiza- 
tional psychologists  who  conducted  the  study  and  the  perceptions  of  the  civilian  and 
military  executives  who  participated. 

1.  To  describe  and  understand  executive  behavior,  researchers  must  understand  the 
functioning  of  the  Navy  shore  establishment  in  terms  of  its  complexity,  centralized 
decision  making,  and  job-sharing  characteristics.  Executives  cited  numerous  demands  on 
their  time  and  expertise  that  arise  from  the  structure  of  the  Navy/DoD  system.  For 
example,  civilian  executives  felt  that  they  were  hindered  by  increasing  centralization  of 
authority,  while  both  civilian  and  military  executives  thought  they  needed  training  in 
working  effectively  within  a mixed  civilian-military  agency  and  understanding  Civil 
Service  rules  and  regulations.  Thus,  policies  for  the  management  of  civilian  executives 
must  take  into  account  the  characteristics  of  the  total  system. 

2.  Executive  selection,  development,  and  appraisal  systems  can  be  designed  around 
a common  core  of  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities  required  by  those  in  executive  jobs.  In 
the  past,  selection,  development,  and  appraisal  have  frequently  been  conducted  in- 
dependently of  one  another,  with  differing  sets  of  criteria  being  employed.  One  of  the 
major  products  of  this  study  is  a list  of  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities  that  can  be 
used  as  criteria  for  all  three  processes  (see  Table  31). 
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Recommendations  are  made  for  (1)  selecting,  developing,  and  appraising  the  per- 
formance of  Navy  civilian  executives;  (2)  modifying  the  job  environment  to  give  full  play 
to  the  executives'  capabilities;  and  (3)  planning  future  research  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 
this  study.  In  these  recommendations,  it  is  assumed  that  some  of  the  skills,  knowledge, 
and  abilities  considered  necessary  to  executive  effectiveness  can  be  acquired  through 
training  and  development. 

Selection 

1.  The  executive  selection  process  should  be  accelerated  and/or  initiated  earlier  to 
avoid  the  problem  caused  by  vacant  executive  positions.  Since  executive  positions  are 
very  important  to  organizational  functioning,  vacancies  create  strain  on  the  organization. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  speeding  up  selection,  executives  who  plan  to  retire  should  be 
encouraged  to  identify  themselves  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  sufficient  time  is  available 
for  the  selection  process.  Ideally,  there  should  be  an  overlap  period  for  the  old  and  new 
incumbent  in  order  to  pass  down  the  corporate  memory,  particularly  in  instances  where 
the  selection  is  made  from  outside  the  organizational  unit.  Because  of  ceiling  point 
restrictions,  however,  regulations  would  have  to  be  modified  to  allow  for  a given  amount 
of  time  when  the  "extra"  person  would  not  be  charged  against  ceiling.  A smooth 
succession  could  also  be  assured  by  temporarily  retaining  the  retiree  as  a consultant  or  by 
having  him  or  her  work  for  a specified  period  of  time  on  a part-time  basis. 

2.  Technical  qualifications  should  be  treated  as  necessary  but  not  sufficient 
selection  criteria.  Under  the  present  system,  civilian  executives  manage  within  their 
technical  or  functional  specialty  rather  than  rotating.  Since  most  tasks  at  the  executive 
level  are  managerial  and  administrative  rather  than  technical,  applicants  should  be 
screened  to  identify  those  with  acceptable  levels  of  technical  expertise,  and  selection 
made  among  the  remaining  candidates  based  on  managerial  and  administrative  ability. 
This  is  particularly  important  since  the  implementation  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
(SES)  may  encourage  civilian  executives  to  be  general  rather  than  specialized  managers. 

3.  A distinction  should  be  drawn  between  present  and  potential  job  performance. 
One  of  the  difficulties  in  management  selection  is  that  the  higher  level  job  may  require 
skills  that  are  not  required  in  the  jobs  the  candidates  currently  hold.  Therefore,  the 
candidates'  potential  for  demonstrating  those  skills  must  be  assessed.  Although  the 
assessment  center,  one  of  the  best  known  technologies  available  for  conducting  such 
assessment,  is  expensive,  it  may  well  prove  worthwhile.  The  information  collected  in  the 
present  study  could  aid  in  the  development  of  the  content  of  an  assessment  center 
program.  Another  available  approach  is  to  depend  less  on  the  selection  process  and  more 
on  the  probationary  process  in  which  new  SES  members  have  1 year  in  which  to 
demonstrate  ability  to  function  adequately  as  an  executive. 

Training  and  Development 

1.  Executive  training  and  development  programs  should  be  based  on  identified 
training  needs  of  the  executive  job.  Although  executives  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
management,  leadership,  or  administrative  activities,  relatively  few  have  had  academic 
training  in  these  areas.  This  highlights  a major  training  need  for  both  prospective  and 
current  executives,  which  includes  not  only  general  management  knowledge  and  skills 
(e.g.,  decision-making,  communication,  interpersonal  skills),  but  also  specific  information 
relevant  to  the  Navy  organization  (e.g.,  Civil  Service  Rules,  PPBS).  Due  to  the  increasing 
procedural  complexity  of  the  federal  government,  executives  also  need  training  regarding 
policies  and  rules  and  knowledge  about  government  or  military  practices. 
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The  level  of  participation  in  training  and  development  should  be  increased.  To 
increase  training  participation,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  prospective  trainees  with 
adequate  training  resources  and  incentives,  along  with  information  on  (a)  training  and 
development  programs  and  (b)  how  participation  in  such  programs  is  related  to  improved 
individual  and  organizational  effectiveness.  In  view  of  the  pressure  to  produce, 
alternatives  to  formal,  classroom  training  (e.g.,  experiential  on-the-job  assignments  and 
special  work  assignments)  should  be  developed  to  allow  individuals  to  engage  in  develop- 
mental activities  while  on  the  job. 

3.  Civilian  professionals  should  be  made  aware  of  executive  job  demands.  Indi- 
viduals in  the  Navy's  civilian  professional  ranks,  particularly  those  who  aspire  to  being 
executives,  should  be  made  aware  of  the  nature  and  demands  of  the  executive  job.  For 
example,  they  should  know  that  most  executive  tasks  are  managerial  and  that  very  few 
executives  are  senior  scientists  (i.e.,  the  dual  career  ladder  does  not  extend  into  the 
executive  ranks).  A better  understanding  of  executive  job  requirements  would  enable 
them  to  make  more  informed  decisions  with  respect  to  their  own  training  and  career 
development. 

9.  The  civilian-military  relationship  should  be  improved.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  civilian-military  relationship  to  effective  organizational  performance,  training  and 
development  programs  should  be  designed  to  prepare  the  military  executive  for  initial 
shore  establishment  assignment.  Further,  the  civilian-military  relationship  might  be 
improved  by  jointly  training  civilian  and  military  executives  and  by  training  military 
personnel  in  the  sharing,  where  appropriate,  of  such  functions  as  civilian  personnel 
management,  public  relations,  budget  planning,  and  labor  relations  (Kay,  1977).  Program- 
med instruction  should  be  given  to  the  military  executives  to  prepare  them  for  managing 
the  Navy  shore  establishment,  particularly  since  many  of  them  do  not  interface 
professionally  with  civilians  until  they  reach  the  0-6/flag  rank. 

3.  Potential  future  executives  should  be  provided  with  more  and  broader  develop- 
mental experiences.  Some  military  executives  feel  that  civilian  executives  are  too 
parochial  and  lack  a corporate  perspective  and  an  understanding  of  fleet  needs.  To 
provide  future  executives  with  broader  developmental  experiences,  they  should  be 
encouraged  earlier  in  their  careers  to  increase  the  variety  of  their  assignments  and  job 
experiences. 

6.  Mid-level  employees  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  managerial  skills.  Mid- 
level employees  should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  skills  in  areas  that  are 
especially  important  for  successful  performance  at  the  higher  GS  levels,  such  as  those 
needed  to  recognize  and  cope  with  the  complex  organizational  context  of  the  Navy 
environment.  In  addition  to  formal  management  training,  the  individual  should  be  directly 
exposed  to  the  informal  structure  and  processes  of  the  larger  organizational  system.  This 
requires  the  recognition  of  supervisor  responsibilities  for  subordinate  training  and  the 
introduction  of  effective  training  incentives. 

Performance  Appraisal 

1.  An  executive  performance  appraisal  system  should  be  developed  based  on 
identified  job  requirements.  Appraisal  factors  should  be  based  upon  objective,  job-related 
behaviors  and  activities  rather  than  upon  personality  traits  or  broad  performance 
categories.  Analyses  of  the  executive  job  should  be  conducted  to  ensure  that  agreement 
can  be  reached  regarding  what  the  individual  must  do  to  meet  job  requirements  and  thus 
permit  job  performance  to  be  accurately  evaluated.  Appraisal  should  recognize  the 
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SES,  which  purports  to  enhance  such  utilization  by  affording  oppportunities  for  broader 
experiences  and  assignments.  In  an  organization  like  DoD,  where  there  is  already  a great  deal 
of  mobility  on  the  part  of  military  executives,  the  application  of  SES  could  cause 
problems. 

Future  Research 

Studies  should  be  made  of  the  following: 

1.  The  job  requirements  and  training  needs  of  (a)  military  executives  (with 
particular  emphasis  on  their  relationship  to  civilians)  and  (b)  the  Navy's  GS-13  through  15 
managerial  population. 

2.  The  importance  of  civilian  executives'  corporate  memory  and  how  this  knowledge 
can  be  transmitted  to  ensure  smooth  succession. 
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3.  The  effectiveness  of  and  methods  for  improving  current  training  and  develop- 
ment for  Navy  civilian  executives. 

4.  The  usefulness  and  generalizability  of  results  reported  in  the  present  study  both 
to  DoD  and  other  federal  agencies. 
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Civilian  Questionnaire,  Form  A (°age  A-l) 
Civilian  Questionnaire,  Form  B ( 'age  A-23) 
Military  Questionnaire  (Page  A-41) 


FORM  A 


NAVY  CIVILIAN  EXECUTIVE  WORK  QUESTIONNAIRE 
INSTRUCTIONS 

Definitions  of  terras  used  in  this  questionnaire: 

Your  command  - the  overall  organization  in  which  you  work,  e.g.,  NAVMAT, 

OPNAV , BUMED,  NSWC,  NWC,  OCP. 

Your  unit  - That  organizational  segment  which  falls  under  you  or  for  which 
you  have  responsibility,  e.g.,  a department  or  branch.  If  you  are  organi- 
zationally at  the  top  of  a command,  then  your  command  and  your  unit  are  one 
and  the  same. 

Executive  - Unless  otherwise  specified,  this  means  Navy  civilian  executives, 
i.e.,  those  who  are  in  GS-16,  17,  18  or  equivalent  Public  Law  positions  in 
the  career  Civil  Service. 

Do  not  put  your  name  on  the  questionnaire.  When  you  have  completed  the  question- 
naire, mail  it  back  in  the  enclosed  return  envelope.  At  the  same  time,  return 
the  enclosed  postcard  separately  in  the  mail  to  acknowledge  that  you  have 
completed  your  questionnaire. 

Privacy  Act  Statement 

Under  the  authority  of  57SC301,  as  reflected  in  OPNAV  Notice  5450  of 
17  April  1975,  information  is  requested  regarding  your  personal  opinions 
and  attitudes.  The  information  will  be  used  for  statistical  purposes  only. 

In  no  case  will  an  individual's  response  be  used  in  making  decisions  affecting 
him  or  her  personally.  You  are  not  required  to  provide  this  information; 
your  participation  is  voluntary. 
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1 . JOB  CONTENT 


1.  Below  are  a number  of  activities  that  may  be  required  of  your  job.  (1)  How  much 

time  do  you  spend  on  the  average  in  each  activity?  (2)  How  important  is  each  activit 
to  you  in  the  successful  conduct  of  your  work  (regardless  of  how  much  time  it  takes)? 

Use  the  two  scales  at  the  top  of  the  page,  one  on  which  to  estimate  how  much  of 
your  time  you  spend  doing  the  activity,  and  one  on  which  to  indicate  the  activity's 
importance  'o  you.  By  marking  an  "0"  you  would  indicate  that  you  spend  no  time 
doing  that  activity  or  that  it  has  no  importance  to  you.  The  higher  numbers  in- 
dicate a great  deal  of  time  spent  or  a great  deal  of  importance.  Write  the  ap- 
propriate numbers  in  to  the  left  of  each  item. 


None 

Time 

Great 

Deal 

None 

Importance 

Great 
Dea  1 

0 1 

2 3 4 

5 6 7 

0 1 

2 3 4 5 

6 7 

Time  Importance 


Allocating  resources  (manpower,  money,  material)  among  programs 
or  units. 

Attending  to  staffing  requirements  in  your  unit,  such  as  hiring, 
firing,  promoting,  recruiting. 

Keeping  abreast  of  who  is  doing  what  in  your  unit  or  command. 

Making  yourself  available  to  "outsiders"  (such  as  consumers, 
sponsors,  the  public)  who  want  to  go  to  "the  person  in  charge." 

Attending  to  the  training  and  development  needs  of  your  employees. 

Keeping  sponsors,  consumers  or  other  important  governmental  groups 
informed  about  your  unit's  activities  and  capabilities. 

Exploiting  or  initiating  opportunities  to  improve  or  expand  as  a 
unit . 

Gathering  information  from  or  about  sponsors  and  consumers. 

Touring  your  own  command's  staffs  and  facilities,  including  field 
activities. 

Negotiating  labor-management  agreements  or  dealing  with  union 
representatives. 

Handling  formal  grievances. 

Providing  guidance  and  direction  to  your  subordinates 


Time  Importance 


Joining  boards,  organizations,  clubs,  or  doing  public  service  work 
which  might  provide  useful,  work-related  contacts. 


Keeping  professional  colleagues  informed  about  your  unit. 

Taking  immediate  action  in  response  to  a crisis  or  "fire  drill." 

Staying  tuned  to  what  is  going  on  in  outside  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  professional  and  scientific  communities. 

Developing  new  contacts  by  answering  requests  for  information. 

Maintaining  supervision  over  planned  changes  to  improve  your  unit. 

Developing  personal  relationships  with  people  outside  your  unit  who 
sponsor  your  work  or  services. 

Answering  letters  or  signing  documents  as  an  official  representative 
of  your  unit. 

Escorting  and  briefing  official  visitors. 

Keeping  the  general  public  informed  about  your  unit's  activities, 
plans,  or  capabilities. 

Dealing  with  previously  ignored  problems  (ones  which  people  have 
known  to  exist  but  avoided)  which  have  come  to  a head. 

Determining  the  long-range  plans  and  priorities  of  your  unit. 

Participating  in  defining  command  strategies  and  policies. 

Keeping  members  of  your  unit  informed  of  relevant  information  through 
meetings,  conversations,  and  dissemination  of  written  information. 

Defending  your  unit's  projects  and  activities  to  other  groups. 

Monitoring  output  of  formal  management  information  systems,  in- 
cluding productivity  measures  and  cost  accounting  records. 

Evaluating  the  outcomes  of  internal  improvement  projects. 

Participating  alone  or  on  a team  in  atypical  negotiations  with 
outsiders . 

Identifying  and  solving  complex  engineering  or  scientific  problems 
yourself . 

Consulting  with  others  on  technical  matters. 

Implementing  the  directives  of  higher  authorities. 
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Time  Importance 


Learning  about  fleet  requirements  and  needs. 

Evaluating  the  quality  of  subordinate  job  performance  and  providing 
recognition,  encouragement  or  criticism. 

Negotiating  with  groups  outside  your  command  for  necessary  materials, 
support,  commitments,  etc. 

Negotiating  with  groups  internal  to  your  command  for  necessary 
materials,  support,  commitments,  etc. 

Allocating  your  own  time. 

Integrating  subordinates'  goals  (e.g..  Individual  Development  Plans, 
career  goals,  work  preferences)  with  the  command's  work  requirements. 

Programming  work  for  your  unit  (what  is  to  be  done,  when,  and  how) 
and  assigning  people  to  work  on  it. 

Working  with  people  to  see  that  necessary  contracts  get  negotiated. 

Attending  business  meetings  or  social  gatherings  as  an  official 
representative  of  your  unit  or  command. 

Transmitting  ideas  and  information  from  your  outside  contacts  to 
appropriate  people  inside  your  command. 

Preventing  the  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  resources  valued  by  your 
unit. 

Resolving  conflicts  either  within  your  unit  or  between  your  unit 
and  other  organizational  components. 

Attending  outside  conferences  or  meetings. 

Participating  in  EEO  activities  and  responsibilities. 

Directing  a technical  project  or  subproject. 

Providing  technical  quality  control  through  the  review  process. 

Judging  the  accuracy  of  approach  and  utility  of  technical  programs 
and  proposals. 


2.  How  much  of  your  unit's  total  business  is  done  under  contract? 


A. 

Less  than  10% 

r. 

51- 

-60% 

B. 

10-20% 

G. 

61- 

-70% 

C. 

21-30% 

H. 

71- 

-80% 

D. 

31-40% 

I. 

81- 

-90% 

E. 

41-50% 

J. 

91- 

-100% 
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3.  To  what  extent  does  your  job  require  you  to  get  involved  in  scientific  or  engineering 
technical  details? 

A.  To  a great  extent 

B.  To  a moderate  extent 

C.  To  a small  extent 

D.  Not  at  all 

4.  To  what  extent  do  you  have  influence  over  budgeting  within  your  unit? 

A.  To  a great  extent 

B.  To  a moderate  extent 

C.  To  a small  extent 

D.  Not  at  all 

5.  To  what  extent  do  you  have  influence  over  budgeting  outside  your  own  unit? 

A.  To  a great  extent 

B.  To  a moderate  extent 

C.  To  a small  extent 

D.  Not  at  all 

6.  How  often  do  you  have  to  testify  before  Congress  in  your  present  job? 

A.  Never 

B.  Once  or  twice  a year 

C.  Three  or  four  times  a year 

D.  Five  or  more  times  per  year 

7.  How  much  do  you  communicate  and  interact  with  Congressmen  and  their  staffs  in 
your  present  job  apart  from  formal  testimony? 

A.  Never 

B.  Once  or  twice  a year 

C.  Three  or  four  times  a year 

D.  Five  to  ten  times  a year 

E.  More  than  ten  times  a year 

8.  Does  giving  briefings  and  tours  to  official  visitors  interfere  with  your  ability 
to  do  your  job  effectively? 

A.  A great  deal 

B.  A moderate  amount 

C.  Slightly 

D.  Not  at  all  because  I do  not  have  too  much  of  it 

E.  Not  at  all  because  I consider  it  an  integral  part  of  my  job 
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II.  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


1. 


What  training  or  development  do  you  feel  you  need,  including  informal  development 
such  as  on-the-job  assignments? 


2. 


When  you  assumed  your  present  job,  how  much  did  you  already  know  about  accomplishing 
things  in  the  system? 


A.  Almost  all  I needed  to  know 

B.  Most  of  what  I needed 

C.  A moderate  amount 

D.  Very  little 


3. 


If  you  did  not  know  as  much  as  you  needed  to  know  about  how  to  accomplish  things 
in  the  system,  what  sources  did  you  learn  from?  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 


Superiors 

Peers 

Subordinates 

Self-study 


_Formal  courses 

Persons  external  to  your  command 
_Others  in  your  command 
Other  (write  in)  


4.  What  management/executive  training  programs  have  you  attended?  Indicate  the  year 


attended  and  the  overall  effectiveness 
responsibilities. 

When 


in  preparing  you  for  executive  roles  and 


(Year) 


Not 

Effective 


Very 

Effective 


Federal  Executive  Institute 
Brookings  Institute 
National  War  College 
_Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces 

University  programs  (e.g., 
Sloan,  Harvard) 

_Defense  Management  Course 
(Monterey) 

Naval  War  College 
CSC  courses 
_OCP  courses 

Within  command  seminars, 
programs,  or  courses 
Other 


3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

4 

4 
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A 


llav 

e you 

oht; 

i Inod 

or  are  you  pursuing. 

any  type  of 

l)US  l Ill'S! 

< or  management  degree? 

A. 

Yes. 

1 f 

yes. 

spec i f y 

B. 

No 

6.  If  you  entered  the  executive  ranks  from  outside  the  Navy,  what  training  and 
development  needs  did  you  have  when  you  entered? 

/ 


7.  What  factors  limit  your  participation  in  formal,  classroom  training?  (Check  as 
many  as  apply) 

Lack  of  need  for  formal  training 

Demands  of  my  job 

Time  constraints 

Attitude  of  my  supervisor  or  other  superiors 
Other  (write  in)  

8.  What  is  the  maximum  consecutive  amount  of  time  you  could  take  off  from  your  present 

/job  to  attend  training?  

9.  What  is  the  maximum  total  amount  of  time  in  a given  year  you  could  take  off  from 

your  present  job  to  attend  training?  

10.  If  you  would  consider  job  rotation,  what  incentives  would  motivate  you  to  rotate 
your  executive  position? 


11.  If  you  would  consider  job  rotation,  what  kind  of  rotational  assignment  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  you?  


12.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  concept  of  sabbaticals  for  executives? 


13.  What  kind  of  technical  or  management  training  and  development  is  needed  to  improve 
current  effectiveness  of  the  Navy  civilian  executives  you  know?  


14.  Within  your  command,  what  is  the  attitude  of  top  management  toward  managerial  and 
executive  development  generally? 

A.  Highly  supportive 

B.  Moderately  supportive 

C.  Neutral 

D.  Moderately  nonsupportive 

E.  Highly  nonsupportive 
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15.  Wlial  is  being  done  in  an  organized  way  Lo  further  develop  the  management  skills  of 
personnel  in  your  command?  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 

Little  or  nothing 

Within  command  seminars,  programs,  and  courses 

Outside  short-term  courses,  seminars,  conferences 

Other  seminars  and  courses  within  the  government 

_Full-time  graduate  school  attendance  (9  months  or  more) 

Graduate  school  courses 

Attendance  at  professional  meetings 

Rotation  among  jobs 

Correspondence  courses 

Other  (write  in)  

16.  What  are  the  major  factors  which  you  think  inhibit  personnel  in  your  command  from 
engaging  in  rotational  assignments?  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 

Not  wanting  to  be  geographically  mobile 

Not  wanting  to  leave  present  job  because  of  its  interest 

Fear  of  being  displaced  in  the  command  while  gone,  i.e.,  returning  to  a less 

desirable  job 

_Suspicion  that  fewer  rewards  (e.g.,  promotions,  awards,  good  assignments)  are 

given  by  the  command  to  those  who  take  rotational  assignments 

Not  wanting  to  move  to  a high  cost  of  living  area  at  same  pay  level 

Not  being  adequately  reimbursed  for  moving  and  relocation  costs 

Too  highly  technically  specialized 

Other  (write  in)  

17 . What  are  the  main  reasons  that  you  do  not  do  more  than  you  already  do  to  foster 

training  and  development  of  subordinates?  


18.  What  kind  of  training  or  development  should  be  provided  to  the  scientist  or 
engineer  who  is  moving  into  his  or  her  first  managerial  position?  


19.  Rate  the  following  general  subjects  on  their  importance  for  prospective  Navy 
civilian  executives  in  your  command  to  learn  about. 

Not  at  all  Somewhat 

Important  Important 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Government  policy  and  operations 

Periodical  technical  updates 

Organizational /administrative  theory 

Public  speaking/briefing  skills 

Written  communication  skills 

Interpersonal  skills 

Financial  management 

Stress  management 

Labor-management  relations  (unions) 

Behavioral  science  for  managers 

Time  management 

Military  protocol 

Military  tactics  and  strategy 

How  to  manage  in  a no  growth  or  slow  growth  environment 
Other  (write  in)  ______ 


Very 

Important 

7 
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20.  Rate  the  following  specific  subjects  on  their  importance  for  prospective  executives 
in  your  command  to  learn  about. 

Navy  / Do  1)  PPBS 
RDT&E  management 

Weapons  system  acquisition  and  procedures 
Contracting  procedures,  laws  and  policies 

Contract  administration 

Civil  Service  rules  and  regulations 

EEO  issues  and  procedures 

Military  personnel  rules  and  regulations 

Cost-benefit  analysis 

Systems  analysis 

Project  management 

Congress  as  it  affects  Navy 

White  House  staff  as  it  affects  Navy 

Role  and  functions  of  GAO  and  0MB  as  they  affect  Navy 

Role  and  functions  of  DoD  as  they  affect  Navy 

Role  and  function  of  other  federal  agencies  (Specify  which: ) 

Role  and  function  of  state  and  local  governments 

Reliability,  maintainability  and  quality  of  weapon  systems 

Financial  auditing 

Personnel  and  administrative  auditing 

Engineering  economics 

How  to  deal  effectively  with  foreign  nationals 

_Systems  effectiveness  engineering 

Test  and  evaluation 

Procurement  policy  and  procedures 

_Integrated  logistic  support 

Facilities  planning 

Foreign  military  sales 

Manpower  planning 

Operations  within  private  industry 

Other  (write  in) 

21.  Rate  the  following  statements  using  this  scale. 

Strongly  Strongly 

Disagree  Neutral  Agree 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Management  skills  cannot  be  trained  in  the  classroom;  they  are  gained  by 
experience . 

Formal  training  programs  for  executives  are  generally  a waste  of  time. 

Most  executives  do  not  have  enough  time  to  participate  in  their  own  develop- 
ment and  training. 

Knowing  Navy  procedures  is  essential  to  an  executive's  effectiveness  to  operate 
in  the  Navy  bureaucracy. 

There  are  few  rewards  for  executives  to  develop  their  own  subordinates. 

Training  in  persuasive  skills  would  be  useful  to  the  executive. 

Training  in  coping  with  stress  would  be  useful  to  most  executives. 

Military  and  civilian  executives  should  be  trained  together. 

Executives  need  training  on  CSC  rules  and  regulations. 

In  order  to  improve  executive  effectiveness,  rotational  assignments  for 
executives  should  be  strongly  encouraged. 
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Rotational  assignments  would  lie  more  beneficial  if  given  to  personnel  early 
rather  than  late  in  their  careers. 

Executives  need  training  on  how  the  Navy  and  DoD  operates. 

My  immediate  superior  is  actively  committed  to  training  and  development  of 

subordinates . 

_A  significant  part  of  my  performance  evaluation  is  based  on  the  extent  to 
which  I train  and  develop  my  subordinates. 

Most  executives  have  the  necessary  skills  and  knowledge  to  counsel  their 

subordinates  about  their  careers. 

There  is  a reluctance  among  executives  to  develop  subordinates  beyond  the 

requirements  of  their  current  jobs  due  to  the  increased  likelihood  of  losing 
I their  competent  people. 

_Executives  place  a major  emphasis  on  getting  the  present  job  done  and  there- 
fore devote  insufficient  time  to  self-development  activities  geared  to  future 
needs. 

A centralized  approach  to  management  and  executive  development  (e.g.,  programs 

run  by  OCR,  CSC)  is  preferable  to  a de-ceutralized  approach  where  eacli  command 
is  given  resources  to  develop  its  own  program. 

Before  promotion  to  the  GS-14  level,  participation  in  a rotational  assignment 

should  be  required. 

22.  Rank  order  the  following  systems  to  train  and  develop  individuals  to  fill 
future  executive  ranks.  (Assign  the  best  system  a rank  of  "1".) 

A formal  "high  potential"  program  in  which  individuals  are  selected  at  the 

GS-12/13  levels  and  given  preferential  opportunities  for  executive  development. 

An  informal  "high  potential"  program  in  which  supervisors  invest  more  ex- 
ecutive training  and  development  resources  in  the  individuals  they  believe 
have  the  best  potential  to  reach  and  fill  executive  positions. 

No  differential  investment  of  executive  training  and  development  resources; 

these  resources  should  be  evenly  divided. 

Make  opportunities  for  executive  training  and  development  available  to  every- 
one, and  let  the  most  eager  and  assertive  rise  to  the  top. 

Other 

23.  Is  there  a maximum  amount  of  time  an  executive  can  stay  in  the  same  job  before 
losing  the  necessary  vitality  and  effectiveness? 

A.  No 

B.  Depends  primarily  on  the  individual 

C.  Yes.  How  many  years  on  the  average?  

24.  What  percentage  of  executives'  performance  ratings  should  be  based  on  the  extent 
to  which  they  encourage  the  development  of  personnel  in  their  units? 

25.  How  involved  are  executives  you  know  in  the  career  development  of  less  experienced 
employees? 

A.  Highly  involved 

B.  Moderately  involved 

C.  Slightly  involved 

D.  Not  at  all  involved 


26. 


In  order  to  train  and  develop  future  executives,  how  important  is  it  to  be  able 
to  accurately  forecast  executive  billet  requirements? 

A.  Very 

B.  Somewhat 

C.  Slightly 

D.  Not  at  all 

27.  Presently  there  is  no  formal  career  development  program  for  civilian  scientists 
and  engineers  in  the  Navy.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a need  for  one? 

A.  Definitely 

B.  Possibly 

C.  No 

D.  Not  sure 

28.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  CNM  proposal  to  rotate  some  lab  scientists  and  engineers 
into  CNM  and  the  systems  commands  on  a temporary,  one  to  two  year  basis? 

A.  Not  aware  of  this  proposal 

B.  An  excellent  idea 

C.  Good  idea  but  needs  modification.  How? 


D.  Not  a good  idea 

III.  PERSONNEL  ISSUES 

1.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  concept  of  a Federal  Executive  Service  Corps, 
in  which  a select  group  of  executives  would  rotate  across  federal  agencies 

and  be  kept  in  the  Corps  on  a renewable  contract  basis? 

A.  Excellent 

B.  Good,  but  requires  some  modification 

C.  O.K.,  but  requires  a great  deal  of  modification 

D.  Very  bad 

E.  No  opinion 

F.  Have  never  heard  of  this  concept 

2.  If  you  would  not  consider  participating  in  a Federal  Executive  Service  Corps, 
why  not?  (Circle  as  many  as  apply) 

A.  Not  applicable,  I would  consider  participating. 

B.  I do  not  want  to  be  geographically  mobile. 

C.  My  skills  are  too  technically  specialized. 

D.  I am  not  interested  in  changing  jobs. 

E.  I am  not  interested  in  leaving  my  present  organization. 

F.  I am  too  close  to  leaving  the  federal  civil  service. 

G.  Other  (write  in)  
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1.  Use  the  I o Mowing  scale  to  answer  the  next.  »h>*ee  'jiicHt  Ions . 

Not  iit  All  Sn&ywhn  t Very  Well 

<-  2 3 4 3 0 7 

H°w  well  do  you  feel  you  know  Civil  Service  System  rules  and  regulations? 

How  well  do  most  civilian  executives  know  Civil  Service  rules  and  regulations? 

How  well  do  most  military  executives  know  Civil  Service  System  rules  and 

regula  tions? 

4.  How  important  is  it  for  you  to  have  a personal  knowledge  of  Civil  Service  rules 
and  regulations  (as  opposed  to  your  relying  on  others  for  assistance)? 

A.  Extremely  important 

B.  Very  important 

C.  Moderately  important 

D.  Slightly  important 

E.  Not  at  all  important  . ~ . 

5.  What  problems,  if  any,  are  presented  to  your  unit  by  the  use  of  consultants  or 
contractors  to  do  the  work  of  in-house  staff? 


6.  For  executive  positions,  do  you  feel  a rank-in-person  system  is  preferable  to  a 
rank-in-job  system? 

A.  Yes,  for  all  Navy  executive  positions 

B.  Yes,  but  only  for  some 

C.  No 

D . Don ' t know 

E.  Other  (write  in)  

7.  What  impact  would  you  see  of  an  integration  of  civilian  and  military  manpower 
planning  in  the  Navy  on  the  following? 

Positive  No  Negative  Don’t 

Impact  Impact  Impact  Know 

+3+2+10-1-2-3  DN 

Personnel  utilization 

Personnel  costs 

Training  and  development  of  civilians 

Training  and  development  of  military 

Forecasting  requirement  for  civilian  management  and  executive  billets 

Forecasting  requirement  for  officer  billets 

8.  To  what  extent  do  Civil  Service  rules  and  regulations  interfere  with  your  ability 
to  do  an  effective  job? 

A.  A great  deal 

B.  Moderately 

C.  Slightly 

D.  Not  at  all 

How?  
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9.  Overall,  to  what  extent  are  executives  actively  committed  to  affirmative  action 
and  EEO  principles? 

A.  Very  committed 

B.  Pretty  committed 

C.  Slightly  committed 

D.  Not  at  all  committed 

10.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  by  the  CSC  to  implement  affirmative  action 
in  the  executive  ranks  by  making  non-career  executive  appointments  for  women 
and  minorities  who  would  fill  them  on  a two-year  trial  period? 

A.  Excellent  idea 

B.  Good  idea 

C.  Neutral 

D.  Poor  idea 

E.  Very  bad  idea 

F.  Don't  know  enough  about  it  to  answer 


11.  Do  you  feel  there  are  significant  numbers  of  people  in  GS-15  positions  who  are 
doing  jobs  that  should  really  be  executive  level  positions? 

A.  Yes,  a large  number 

B.  Yes,  a moderate  number 

C.  Yes,  a few 

D.  No 

E.  Not  sure 


12.  Do  you  see  the  nature  of  your  job  changing  significantly  in  the  next  five  years? 

A.  My  job  will  be  the  same. 

B.  My  job  functions  will  be  the  same  only  with  more  pressure  to  produce. 

C.  My  job  functions  will  probably  change.  Specify  how:  


13.  In  the  next  five  years,  how  will  the  Civil  Service  change?  (Circle  all  those 
that  apply) 

A.  It  will  be  about  the  same. 

B.  The  number  of  full  time,  permanent  employees  will  be  reduced. 

C.  The  number  of  full  time,  permanent  employees  will  be  increased. 

D.  There  will  be  more  part-time  (permanent)  employees. 

E.  It  will  be  more  demanding  of  employees. 

F.  It  will  be  less  demanding  of  employees. 

G.  It  will  be  more  unionized. 

H.  It  will  provide  less  job  security. 

I.  Other  (write  in)  

14.  Should  the  present  system  in  which  executives  have  return  rights  only  to  their 

command  or  area  of  competition  be  changed,  and  if  so,  how?  
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15.  Rank  order  the  following  in  terms  of  importance  in  getting  promoted  at  executive 
levels.  (Assign  the  most  important  rank  of  "1".) 

Son  lor  1 1 y 

Competence  or  ability 

I’ersonu  I re  I at  lonsh  1 ps 

The  department  you're  in 

Work  output 

Other 


16.  What  proportion  of  new  executives  should  be  selected  from  within  the  Navy 
vs.  outside  the  Navy  (e.g.,  from  industry  or  other  governmental  agencies)? 


A.  None,  as  long  as  there  arc  qualified  candidates  from  within  the  Navy 

B.  Less  than  10% 

C.  10  - 20% 

D.  21  - 30% 

E.  31  - 40% 

F.  41  - 50% 

C.  51  - 60% 

II . 60%  or  above 

17.  What  are  the  major  reasons  why  executive  positions  are  filled  with  people 
from  outside  the  Navy?  (Check  as  many  as  apply.) 

_ The  requirement  to  introduce  new  blood  and  fresh  ideas 
The  lack  of  internal  qualified  candidates 

The  requirement  to  introduce  specialized  technical  expertise 
Political  considerations 

18.  If  you  know  about  the  Civilian  Executive  Management  Board,  evaluate  the 
system  (including  the  sub-panels)  on  the  following  dimensions  using  this 
scale: 

Very  Very 

Unsatisfactory  Neutral  Satisfactory 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

_ Ability  to  decide  which  positions  are  most  worthy  of  being  executive 
positions 

_ Ability  to  determine  the  most  qualified  candidates  for  such  positions 
_ Designing  plans  and  programs  for  executive  training  and  development 

19.  Criteria  for  selection  of  new  executives  from  outside  the  Navy  are: 

A.  More  stringent  than  for  inside  applicants 

B.  Less  stringent  than  for  inside  applicants 

C.  About  the  same  for  botli  groups  of  applicants 

D.  Do  not  know 

20.  Future  executives  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of: 

Expertise  in  a technical  specialty 
Managerial  experience 

Other  

100% 
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21. 


Should  the  present  executive  selection  system  be  improved? 
If  yes,  how  should  it  be  improved?  


IV.  MILITARY/CIVILIAN  RELATIONSHIPS 

For  each  statement,  indicate  how  true  you  believe  it  to  be,  using  this  seven  point  scale 

Not  at  all  Partly  Very  Don't 

True  True  True  Know 

123  4 5 6 7 DN 

1.  High-ranking  military  personnel  in  the  shore  establishment  solicit  advice  from 

civilian  executives  on  most  important  matters. 

2.  There  is  a productive  partnership  between  military  and  civilian  executives 

in  commands  where  they  work  together. 

3.  High-ranking  military  personnel  in  my  command  make  most  of  the  important 

decisions  by  themselves. 

4.  Military  personnel  in  the  shore  establishment  are  frequently  not  sufficiently 

informed,  given  their  level  of  authority. 

5.  Civilian  executives  in  the  shore  establishment  are  often  treated  as  "second 

class  citizens"  by  the  high-ranking  military. 

6.  Civilian  executives  have  a sufficiently  accurate  perception  of  fleet  requirements 

7.  Military  executives  generally  know  more  about  what  is  best  for  the  Navy  than 

civilian  executives. 

8.  The  primary  function  of  civilian  managers  and  executives  in  Navy  headquarters 

organizations  is  to  supply  the  "corporate  memory"  of  each  command. 

9.  How  civilian  executives  carry  out  their  jobs  varies  a great  deal  and  depends 

upon  their  relationship  with  particular  military  personnel. 

10.  Military  personnel  evaluate  the  job  performance  of  other  military  using  dif- 

ferent criteria  than  they  use  to  evaluate  civilians. 

11.  Military  more  so  than  civilian  executives  resent  the  job  protection  afforded 

civilians  by  the  Civil  Service  system. 

12.  Military  and  civilian  executives  in  comparable  positions  get  comparable  com- 

pensation, all  benefits  considered. 

13.  Civilian  executives  are  more  often  "clock  watchers"  and  put  in  fewer  working 

hours  than  do  military  executives. 

14.  Civilian  executives  should  not  desire  to  makr  final  policy  decisions;  their 

role  is  strictly  a staff  one. 

15.  Civilian  executives  would  be  more  fully  utilized  and  trusted  by  military  per- 

sonnel if  they  had  a broader  range  of  job  and  organizational  experience. 


V.  CIIARACTKKISTICS  KKQU  I K K I ) OF  KXKCIJT 1 VKS 

Indicate  the  impor lance  of  tin*  following  to  you  in  performing  your  job  effectively. 

Kate  each  using  this  scale. 

Of  No  Moderately  Very 

Importance  Important  Important 

1 2 1 A '>  b 7 

1.  Technical,  ability  In  your  specialty  (e.g.  science,  engineering,  personnel, 

financial  management) 

2.  Administrative  ability  (ability  to  efficiently  process  routine  paperwork  and 

other  organizational  demands) 

3.  Managerial  ability  (ability  to  plan,  direct,  and  evaluate  the  work  of  your  unit) 

4.  Working  long  hours 

5.  Developing  and  maintaining  sponsor  and  consumer  satisfaction 

6.  Ability  to  sell  one's  ideas;  persuasiveness 

7.  Ability  to  undertake  systematic  planning 

8.  Good  memory  for  facts 

9.  Ability  to  create  an  environment  in  which  subordinates  work  effectively 

10.  Listening  carefully  to  others 

11.  Mathematical  skills 

12.  Ability  to  communicate  verbally 

1 3.  Ability  to  communicate  in  writing 

14.  Ability  to  reach  conclusions  with  a minimum  of  information 

ib.  Critical  thinking;  questioning  methods  and  techniques  that  others  take  for 

granted 

16.  Willingness  to  take  risks 

17.  Willingness  to  question  directives  or  orders  from  above 

18.  Keeping  up-to-date  in  your  technical  specialty 

19.  Friendships  and  connections  with  superiors 

20.  Survival  skills,  being  able  to  protect  one's  self  and  one's  position  from 

others 


I 
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2L.  Building  a power  base 

22.  Knowing  budgeting  and  finance 

23.  Crisis  management  ability 

24.  Time  management  ability 

25.  Patience 

26.  Coolness  under  stress 

27.  Flexibility 

28.  Being  achievement-oriented 

29.  Developing  and  maintaining  social  relationships  with  work  associates 

30.  Ability  to  recognize  when  you  are  licked  on  a given  matter. 

Rate  how  effectively  Navy  civilian  executives  you  know  perform  the  following  ten 
activities . 


Not  Moderately  Very 

Effectively  Effectively  Effectively 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

31.  Optimize  the  use  of  resources 

32.  Develop  and  exercise  a corporate  outlook  and  approach 

33.  Meet  the  goals  and  objectives  of  one's  command 

34.  Make  and  defend  sound  and  timely  decisions  and  recommendations  which  ef- 
fectively balance  the  technical,  managerial  and  political  aspects  of  the 
command 

35.  Assemble,  develop,  motivate  and  direct  an  effective  staff  and  gain  personal 

satisfaction  through  the  efforts  of  others 

36.  Receptive  to  new  and  diverse  ideas  and  approaches  and  produce  a productive 

and  creative  environment 

37.  Interact  effectively  with  all  levels  of  management,  employees,  employee 

groups  and  outside  organizations 

38.  Actively  support  the  achievement  of  equal  opportunity  in  all  areas  of  organi- 

zational endeavor 

39.  Competently  judge  the  technical  accuracy  and  approach  within  a discipline 

or  specialty 

40.  Make  sound  judgments  regarding  the  efficacy  of  technical  programs  and  pro- 

posals and  the  utility  of  their  end  products 
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Kate  the  following  statements  in  Icrms  ol  how  much  yon  agree  with  each  ono. 


1 


I 


Strongly 
Disagree 
1 2 


Neutral 

Strongly 

Agree 

4 5 

6 7 

41.  Executives  must  be  indirect  about  power,  and  therefore  usually  have  to  use 

influence  and  persuasion  to  affect  policy. 


42.  Executives  have  substantial  power  within  their  own  units. 

43.  Executives  have  substantial  power  in  the  larger  organizational  components 

above  them. 


44.  Politics  (which  party  occupies  the  Presidency  and  who  are  the  key  members  of 

Congress)  affects  who  gets  selected  for  executive  positions. 

45.  Some  executives  use  personal  connections  with  Congressmen  to  enhance  their 

power  and  accomplish  their  objectives. 

46.  In  getting  ahead  in  your  command,  professional  ability  is  not  as  important 

as  building  a power  base. 

47.  In  your  command,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  aggressive  to  gain  support  for 

your  ideas. 

48.  The  best  way  to  retain  power  is  to  act  as  if  you  do  not  have  it. 

49.  Power  derives  more  from  one's  position  in  the  formal  organization  than  from 

one's  personal  qualities. 

50.  Rate  the  following  factors  in  terms  of  how  much  they  contribute  to  executives' 


power . 

Not  at  all 

Somewha t 

Very 

important 

Important 

Important 

1 2 

3 4 5 

6 7 

Hard  work 

Access  to  information 

One's  formal  position  in  the  organization 
Personal  contacts  and  friendships 
Control  over  money 
Technical/professional  knowledge 

Administrative  knowledge,  i.e.,  knowledge  of  procedural  requirements 
Other  (write  in)  
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51.  Distribute  among  100%  how  much  you  rely  on  the  different  forms  of  power  listed 
below. 


Expert  power  based  on  your  knowledge  and  experience 

Reward  power  based  on  your  ability  to  give  rewards  or  otherwise  make 

the  job  more  pleasant  for  others 

Coercive  power  based  on  your  ability  to  punish  or  otherwise  make  the  job 
more  unpleasant  for  others 

Legitimate  power  based  on  your  rank  and  position  in  the  official  structure 
of  the  organization 

Referent  power  based  on  your  being  liked,  respected,  and  admired  by  others 
Other  (write  in)  

100% 

VI.  ORGANIZATIONAL  ISSUES 

1.  How  many  hours  per  week  on  the  average  do  you  work  at  the  office? 

A.  Under  40 

B.  41-50 

C.  51-60 

D.  61-70 

E.  71  or  over 

2.  How  many  hours  per  week  on  the  average  do  you  work  at  home? 

A.  None 

B.  1-5 

C.  6-10 

D.  11-20 

E.  21  or  over 

3.  How  much  pressure  is  there  on  you  to  produce? 

A.  A great  deal 

B.  Moderate 

C.  Slight 

D.  Almost  none 

4.  What  are  the  main  sources  of  job  stress  on  you  (circle  as  many  as  are  applicable)? 

A.  Pressure  from  immediate  supervisor 

B.  Frustration  in  the  slowness  of  accomplishing  anything 

C.  Lack  of  accurate  information  on  how  to  get  things  done 

D.  Poor  staff  (as  opposed  to  line)  support 

E.  Not  enough  in-house  employees 

F.  Pressure  from  external  Navy  organizations 

G.  Pressure  from  external  non-Navy  organizations 

H.  Other  (write  in) 

5.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  stress  in  your  job? 

A.  I can  handle  it  completely 

B.  Can  handle  it  well 

C.  Can  handle  it  moderately  well 

D.  Poor  at  handling  it 

E.  N/A  - there  is  no  stress  in  my  job 
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Rate  the  following  statements  on  a seven-point  scale  on  whether  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  each  one. 

Strongly  Strongly 

Disagree  Neutral  Agree 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

6.  I have  a clear  concept  of  what  the  objectives  are  for  my  unit. 

7.  My  superiors  have  a clear  concept  of  what  the  objectives  are  for  my  unit. 

8.  My  subordinates  have  a clear  concept  of  what  the  objectives  are  for  my  unit. 

9.  I have  a clear  concept  of  how  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  my  unit. 

10.  I get  adequate  feedback  as  to  how  well  my  unit  is  performing. 

11.  Most  civilians  in  this  command  feel  positively  about  the  training  and  develop- 

ment opportunities  available. 

12.  I am  given  the  authority  necessary  to  do  my  job. 

13.  Morale  is  quite  high  in  this  command. 

14.  I have  to  spend  too  much  time  justifying  my  program  and  operations. 

15.  My  judgment  on  work  matters  is  trusted  by  my  superiors. 

16.  There  is  good  cooperation  among  departments  in  this  command. 

17.  I usually  have  sufficient  information  to  adequately  direct  my  work  and  the 

work  of  my  unit. 

18.  Most  of  what  my  unit  does  is  decided  upon  within  my  command  as  opposed  to  re- 

quiring approval  of  outside  organizations. 

19.  If  your  unit  does  not  have  sufficient  number  of  permanent  staff  to  accomplish 
its  workload,  what  has  been  the  result?  (Circle  as  many  as  apply.) 

A.  Not  applicable,  we  do  have  sufficient  in-house  personnel 

B.  Reliance  on  contractors 

C.  Reliance  on  consultants 

D.  Reliance  on  temporary  personnel 

E.  Not  being  able  to  completely  fulfill  our  mission 

F.  Other  (write  in)  

VII.  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 
1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  cotmnand  in  which  you  work? 


In  generic  terms,  what  is  your  job  title? 


3.  Describe  the  general  nature  of  the  work  done  by  your  unit. 


4.  How  many  people  total  are  in  your  tmit?  

5.  How  many  people  report  directly  to  you  (i.e.,  your  official  immediate  subordinates)? 

Number  of  civilians  

Number  of  military  

6.  How  many  people  report  directly  to  you  but  are  not  your  official  subordinates 
(i.e.,  people  to  whom  you  give  direction)? 

Number  of  civilians  

Number  of  military  

7.  What  is  the  annual  budget  of  your  unit  this  year?  

8.  If  you  share  the  responsibilities  of  running  a unit  with  others,  excluding  your 
own  department  or  branch  heads,  who  are  they?  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 

Military  boss 

Military  peer 
Military  subordinate 

Civilian  boss 

Civilian  peer 

Civilian  subordinate 

Other 

9.  Who  is  your  immediate  supervisor?  (If  you  report  directly  to  more  than  one  person, 
mark  more  than  one  response) . 

A.  VADM,  full  ADM  or  equivalent 

B.  RADM  or  equivalent 

C.  CAPT 

D.  GS-18 

E.  GS-17 

F.  GS-16 

G.  PL 

H.  Political  appointee  (non-career  civilian) 

I.  Other  (write  in)  


10.  How  would  you  describe  your  job? 

A.  Entirely  line 

B.  Mostly  line;  a little  staff 

C.  50-50 

D.  Mostly  staff;  a little  line 

E.  Entirely  staff 

F.  Impossible  to  characterize  on  this  dimension 
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11.  How  many  years  ago  did  you  get  appointed  to  your  first  executive  position? 

12.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  job?  

13.  In  what  academic  field  did  you  obtain  the  following  degrees,  if  applicable? 

B.A./B.S.  

M.A./M.S.  

Ph.D.  

Other  (specify)  

14.  What  is  your  career  field? 

A.  R&D  (science  or  engineering) 

B.  Financial  management 

C.  Intelligence 

D.  Logistics 

E.  Weapon  systems  acquisition 

F.  Personnel  administration 

G.  Other  (write  in)  

13.  In  how  many  years  do  you  anticipate  leaving  the  federal  civil  service? 


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 
IN  COMPLETING  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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FORM  B 


NAVY  CIVILIAN  EXECUTIVE  WORK  QUESTIONNAIRE 
INSTRUCTIONS 

Definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  questionnaire: 

Your  cotimand  - the  overall  organization  in  which  you  work,  e.g.,  NAVMAT, 

OPNAV , BUMED,  NSWC,  NWC,  OCP. 

Your  unit  - That  organizational  segment  which  falls  under  you  or  for  which 
you  have  responsibility,  e.g.,  a department  or  branch.  If  you  are  organi- 
zationally at  the  top  of  a command,  then  your  command  and  your  unit  are  one 
and  the  same. 

Executive  - Unless  otherwise  specified,  this  means  Navy  civilian  executives, 
i.e.,  those  who  are  in  GS-16,  17,  18  or  equivalent  Public  Law  positions  in 
the  career  Civil  Service. 

Do  not  put  your  name  on  the  questionnaire.  When  you  have  completed  the  question- 
naire, mail  it  back  in  the  enclosed  return  envelope.  At  the  same  time,  return 
the  enclosed  postcard  separately  in  the  mail  to  acknowledge  that  you  have 
completed  your  questionnaire. 

Privacy  Act  Statement 

Under  the  authority  of  57SC301,  as  reflected  in  OPNAV  Notice  5450  of 
17  April  1975,  information  is  requested  regarding  your  personal  opinions 
and  attitudes.  The  information  will  be  used  for  statistical  purposes  only. 

In  no  case  will  an  individual's  response  be  used  in  making  decisions  affecting 
him  or  her  personally.  You  are  not  required  to  provide  this  information; 
your  participation  is  voluntary. 
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I . JOB  CONTENT 


1.  Below  are  a number  of  activities  that  may  be  required  of  your  job.  (1)  How  much 

time  do  you  spend  on  the  average  in  each  activity?  (2)  How  important  is  each  activity 
to  you  in  the  successful  conduct  of  your  work  (regardless  of  how  much  time  it  takes)? 


Use  the  two  scales  at  the  top  of  the  page,  one  on  which  to  estimate  how  much  of 
your  time  you  spend  doing  the  activity,  and  one  on  which  to  indicate  the  activity's 
importance  to  you.  By  marking  an  "0"  you  would  indicate  that  you  spend  no  time 
doing  that  activity  or  that  it  has  no  importance  to  you.  Hie  higher  numbers  in- 
dicate a great  deal  of  time  spent  or  a great  deal  of  importance.  Write  the  ap- 


propriate numbers  in  to  the  left  of  each  item 


Time 

Great 

None 

Deal 

None 

0 1 

2 3 4 

5 6 7 

0 

Time  Importance 

Allocating  resources  (manpower 
or  units. 


Importance 

Great 

Deal 

2 3 4 5 6 7 


money,  material)  among  programs 


Attending  to  staffing  requirements  in  your  unit,  such  as  hiring, 
firing,  promoting,  recruiting. 

Keeping  abreast  of  who  is  doing  what  in  your  unit  or  command. 

Making  yourself  available  to  "outsiders"  (such  as  consumers, 
sponsors,  the  public)  who  want  to  go  to  "the  person  in  charge.  ' 

Attending  to  the  training  and  development  needs  of  your  employees. 

Keeping  sponsors,  consumers  or  other  important  governmental  groups 
informed  about  your  unit's  activities  and  capabilities. 

Exploiting  or  initiating  opportunities  to  improve  or  expand  as  a 
unit. 

Gathering  information  from  or  about  sponsors  and  consumers. 

Touring  your  own  command's  staffs  and  facilities,  including  field 
activities. 


Negotiating  labor -management  agreements  or  dealing  with  union 
representatives . 

Handling  formal  grievances. 

Providing  guidance  and  direction  to  your  subordinates 
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Time  Importance 


Joining  boards,  organizations,  clubs,  or  doing  public  service  work 
which  might  provide  useful,  work-related  contacts. 

Keeping  professional  colleagues  informed  about  your  unit. 

Taking  immediate  action  in  response  to  a crisis  or  "fire  drill." 

Staying  tuned  to  what  is  going  on  in  outside  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  professional  and  scientific  communities. 

Developing  new  contacts  by  answering  requests  for  information. 

Maintaining  supervision  over  planned  changes  to  improve  your  unit. 

Developing  personal  relationships  with  people  outside  your  unit  who 
sponsor  your  work  or  services. 

Answering  letters  or  signing  documents  as  an  official  representative 
of  your  unit. 

Escorting  and  briefing  official  visitors. 

Keeping  the  general  public  informed  about  your  unit's  activities, 
plans,  or  capabilities. 

Dealing  with  previously  ignored  problems  (ones  which  people  have 
known  to  exist  but  avoided)  which  have  come  to  a head. 

Determining  the  long-range  plans  and  priorities  of  your  unit. 

Participating  in  defining  command  strategies  and  policies. 

Keeping  members  of  your  unit  informed  of  relevant  information  through 
meetings,  conversations,  and  dissemination  of  written  information. 

Defending  your  unit's  projects  and  activities  to  other  groups. 

Monitoring  output  of  formal  management  information  systems,  in- 
cluding productivity  measures  and  cost  accounting  records. 

Evaluating  the  outcomes  of  internal  improvement  projects. 

Participating  alone  or  on  a team  in  atypical  negotiations  with 
outsiders . 

Identifying  and  solving  complex  engineering  or  scientific  problems 
yourself . 

Consulting  with  others  on  technical  matters. 

Implementing  the  directives  of  higher  authorities. 


L 
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Time  Importance 


Learning  about  fleet  requirements  and  needs. 

Evaluating  the  quality  of  subordinate  job  performance  and  providing 
recognition,  encouragement  or  criticism. 

Negotiating  with  groups  outside  your  command  for  necessary  materials, 
support,  commitments,  etc. 

Negotiating  with  groups  internal  to  your  command  for  necessary 
materials,  support,  commitments,  etc. 

Allocating  your  own  time. 

Integrating  subordinates'  goals  (e.g..  Individual  Development  Plans, 
career  goals,  work  preferences)  with  the  command's  work  requirements. 

Programming  work  for  your  unit  (what  is  to  be  done,  when,  and  how) 
and  assigning  people  to  work  on  it. 

Working  with  people  to  see  that  necessary  contracts  get  negotiated. 

Attending  business  meetings  or  social  gatherings  as  an  official 
representative  of  your  unit  or  command. 

Transmitting  ideas  and  information  from  your  outside  contacts  to 
appropriate  people  inside  your  command. 

Preventing  the  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  resources  valued  by  your 
unit. 

Resolving  conflicts  either  within  your  unit  or  between  your  unit 
and  other  organizational  components. 


Attending  outside  conferences  or  meetings. 
Participating  in  EEO  activities  and  responsibilities. 


Directing  a technical  project  or  subproject.  | 

Providing  technical  quality  control  through  the  review  process. 

Judging  the  accuracy  of  approach  and  utility  of  technical  programs 
and  proposals. 


II.  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


1.  What  training  or  development  do  you  feel  you  need,  including  informal  development 
such  as  on-the-job  assignments? 


When  you  assumed  your  present  job,  how  much  did  you  already  know  about  accomplishing 
things  in  the  system? 

A.  Almost  all  I needed  to  know 

B.  Most  of  what  I needed 

C.  A moderate  amount 

D.  Very  little 


If  you  did  not  know  as  much  as  you  needed  to  know  about  how  to  accomplish  things 
in  the  system,  what  sources  did  you  learn  from?  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 


_Superiors 

_Peers 

_Subordinates 

_Self-study 


Formal  courses 

_Persons  external  to  your  command 
_Others  in  your  command 
Other  (write  in)  


4.  What  management/executive  training  programs  have  you  attended?  Indicate  the  year 
attended  and  the  overall  effectiveness  in  preparing  you  for  executive  roles  and 
responsibilities. 


When 

(Year) 


Not 

Effective 


Very 

Effective 


_Federal  Executive  Institute 
Brookings  Institute 
National  War  College 
Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces 

University  programs  (e.g., 
Sloan,  Harvard) 

Defense  Management  Course 
(Monterey) 

_Naval  War  College 
CSC  courses 
_OCP  courses 

Within  command  seminars, 
programs,  or  courses 
Other 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


5.  Have  you  obtained  or  are  you  pursuing  any  type  of  business  or  management  degree? 

A.  Yes.  If  yes,  specify  

B.  No 

6.  If  you  entered  the  executive  ranks  from  outside  the  Navy,  what  training  and 

development  needs  did  you  have  when  you  entered?  
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7.  What  factors  limit  your  participation  in  formal,  classroom  training?  (Check  as 
many  as  apply) 

Lack  of  need  for  formal  training 

Demands  of  my  job 

Time  constraints 

Attitude  of  my  supervisor  or  other  superiors 

Other  (write  in)  

8.  What  is  the  maximum  consecutive  amount  of  time  you  could  take  off  from  your  present 

job  to  attend  training?  

9.  What  is  the  maximum  total  amount  of  time  in  a given  year  you  could  take  off  from 

your  present  job  to  attend  training?  

10.  If  you  would  consider  job  rotation,  what  incentives  would  motivate  you  to  rotate 

your  executive  position?  


11.  If  you  would  consider  job  rotation,  what  kind  of  rotational  assignment  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  you?  


12.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  concept  of  sabbaticals  for  executives? 


13.  What  kind  of  technical  or  management  training  and  development  is  needed  to  improve 
current  effectiveness  of  the  Navy  civilian  executives  you  know?  


14.  Within  your  command,  what  is  the  attitude  of  top  management  toward  managerial  and 
executive  development  generally? 

A.  Highly  supportive 

B.  Moderately  supportive 

C.  Neutral 

D.  Moderately  nonsuppor tive 

E.  Highly  nonsupportive 

15.  What  is  being  done  in  an  organized  way  to  further  develop  the  management  skills  of 
personnel  in  your  command?  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 

Little  or  nothing 

Within  command  seminars,  programs,  and  courses 

Outsiae  short-term  courses,  seminars,  conferences 

Other  seminars  and  courses  within  the  government 

Full-time  graduate  school  attendance  (9  months  or  more) 

Graduate  school  courses 

Attendance  at  professional  meetings 

Rotation  among  jobs 

Correspondence  courses 

Other  (write  in) 
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16.  What  are  the  major  factors  which  you  think  Inhibit  personnel  In  your  command  from 
engaging  in  rotational  assignments?  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 

Not  wanting  to  be  geographically  mobile 

Not  wanting  to  leave  present  job  because  of  its  interest 

Fear  of  being  displaced  in  the  command  while  gone,  i.e.,  returning  to  a less 

desirable  job 

Suspicion  that  fewer  rewards  (e.g.,  promotions,  awards,  good  assignments)  are 

given  by  the  command  to  those  who  take  rotational  assignments 

Not  wanting  to  move  to  a high  cost  of  living  area  at  same  pay  level 

Not  being  adequately  reimbursed  for  moving  and  relocation  costs 

Too  highly  technically  specialized 

Other  (write  in)  

17.  What  are  the  main  reasons  that  you  do  not  do  more  than  you  already  do  to  foster 

training  and  development  of  subordinates?  

18.  What  kind  of  training  or  development  should  be  provided  to  the  scientist  or 

engineer  who  is  moving  into  his  or  her  first  managerial  position?  


III*  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS 

1.  How  many  hours  per  week  on  the  average  do  you  work  at  the  office? 

A.  Under  40 

B.  41-50 

C.  51-60 

D.  61-70 

E.  71  or  over 

2.  How  many  hours  per  week  on  the  average  do  you  work  at  home? 

A.  None 

B.  1-5 

C.  6-10 

D.  11-20 

E.  21  or  over 

3.  Across  100%,  how  do  you  divide  up  your  work  time  among  the  following? 

Alone 

With  people  in  your  organizational  segment 

With  people  in  other  organizational  segments  of  the  Navy 

With  people  from  other  services  or  DoD 

With  people  from  industry 

With  people  in  general,  taxpaying  public 

Other  (write-in)  
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A.  Allocate  the  following  100Z  in  terras  of  the  outside  forces  which  Influence  you 
In  doing  your  job. 

Technical  requirements 

Professional  ethics  and  requirements 

Personal  survival 

Organizational  survival 

Navy  requirements 

DoD  requirements 

Presidential  requirements 

Congressional  requirements 

Public  demands 

Media  influence 

Budget 

Supervisor's  requirements 

Other  

100% 

5.  What  percent  of  time  do  you  spend  on  travel  (i.e.,  on  government  orders)?  

6.  How  much  pressure  is  there  on  you  to  produce? 

A.  A great  deal 

B.  Moderate 

C.  Slight 

D.  Almost  none 

7.  What  are  the  main  sources  of  job  stress  on  you?  (Circle  as  many  as  are  applicable.) 

A.  Pressure  from  immediate  supervisor 

B.  Frustration  in  the  slowness  of  accomplishing  anything 

C.  Lack  of  accurate  information  on  how  to  get  things  done 

D.  Poor  staff  (as  opposed  to  line)  support 

E.  Not  enough  in-house  employees 

F.  Pressure  fron  external  Navy  organizations 

G.  Pressure  from  external  non-Navy  organizations 

H.  Other  (write  in)  

8.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  stress  in  your  job? 

A.  I can  handle  it  completely 

B.  Can  handle  it  well 

C.  Can  handle  it  moderately  well 

D.  Poor  at  handling  it 

E.  N/A  - there  is  no  stress  on  my  job 

9.  How  many  professional  journals  do  you  regularly  read? 

A . None 

B.  1 to  3 

C.  4 to  7 

D.  More  than  7 
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10.  Indicate  how  much  you  agree  with  the  following  statements  using  this  scale. 


Strongly  Strongly 

Disagree  Neutral  Agree 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


11. 


The  greatest  block  to  an  executive  doing  his  or  her  job  is  the  constant  barrage 
of  fire  drills. 

Socializing  constitutes  an  important  part  of  your  job  (e.g.,  cocktail  parties, 
dinner  parties,  business  lunches). 

In  your  job  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  set  a work  schedule  and  stick  to  it. 
Meetings  burn  up  an  unnecessary  amount  of  time. 

You  feel  you  know  how  well  you  are  performing. 

It  is  important  to  you  to  have  a clear  idea  of  how  well  you  are  performing. 

Your  job  often  requires  "taking  the  heat"  for  others. 

Executives  who  have  a technical/professional  background  are  generally  more 
loyal  to  the  organization  than  to  their  profession. 

In  your  present  position,  you  have  at  some  time  felt  under  the  threat  of 
having  your  position  downgraded. 

The  Navy's  continual  propensity  to  reorganize  produces  a threatening  situation 
to  many  executives  which  curtails  their  ability  to  function  at  full  effectiveness 
You  feel  your  unit  or  organization  is  chronically  under  the  threat  of  being 
disestablished  or  significantly  dismantled. 

Your  daily  work  routine  is  fragmented  with  interruptions  and  unscheduled 
events . 

A significant  part  of  your  job  involves  educating  the  rotating  military 
personnel  regarding  the  work  and  the  organization. 

You  get  the  majority  of  information  required  to  do  your  job  from  sources 
other  than  formal  management  information  systems. 

Executive  pay  compression  represents  a significant  de-motivating  factor  to  you. 


The  statements  listed  below  describe  a number  of  job  characteristics.  You  are 
asked  to  rate  how  true  or  untrue  each  characteristic  is  of  your  present  job. 
Use  this  seven-point  scale  to  assign  your  ratings: 


Definitely 
not  true 
of  my  job 
-3 


Moderately 

untrue 

-2 


Slightly  Neither  true 
untrue  nor  untrue 

-1  0 


Slightly  Moderately  Extremely 
true  true  true  of 

my  job 

+1  +2  +3 


I have  to  do  things  that  should  be  done  differently. 

I feel  certain  about  how  much  authority  I have. 

I receive  an  assignment  without  the  manpower  to  complete  it. 

Clear,  planned  goals  and  objectives  for  my  job. 

I have  to  buck  a rule  or  policy  in  order  to  carry  out  an  assignment. 

I know  that  I have  divided  my  time  properly. 

I work  with  two  or  more  groups  who  operate  quite  differently. 

I receive  incompatible  requests  from  two  or  more  people.  , J 

I know  what  my  responsibilities  are. 

I do  things  that  are  apt  to  be  accepted  by  one  person  and  not 
accepted  by  others. 

I know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  me. 

I receive  an  assignment  without  adequate  resources  and  materials 
execute  it. 

Explanation  is  clear  of  what  has  to  be  done. 

I work  on  unnecessary  things. 
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IV.  COMMAND  CLIMATE 


1.  Rate  the  following  statements  on  a seven-point  scale  on  whether  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  each  one.  Command  refers  to  the  overall  organization  in  which 
you  work,  e.g.,  NAVAIR,  NAVKAlT,  NSWC.  Unit  refers  to  the  organizational 
segment  which  falls  under  you  or  for  which  you  have  responsibility. 

Strongly  Strongly 

Disagree  Neutral  Agree 

12  3 4 5 6 7 

Deadlines  set  for  the  work  my  unit  does  are  reasonable. 

My  unit  is  given  adequate  opportunity  to  come  up  with  new  ideas  and  ways 
of  doing  things. 

Most  civilians  in  this  command  feel  positively  about  the  training  and 

development  opportunities  available. 

I am  given  the  authority  necessary  to  do  my  Job. 

Morale  is  quite  high  in  this  command. 

I am  satisfied  with  present  opportunities  to  utilize  my  specialized  skills 

and  education. 

My  job  allows  me  adequate  opportunity  to  exercise  my  personal  initiative 

and  judgment  in  carrying  out  the  work. 

During  my  annual  performance  review,  I get  very  little  useful  information 

from  my  immediate  supervisor. 

I have  to  spend  too  much  time  justifying  my  program  and  operations. 

My  judgment  on  work  matters  is  trusted  by  my  superiors. 

There  is  good  cooperation  among  departments  in  this  command. 

In  this  command,  formal  methods  of  communicating  are  more  utilized  than 

are  formal  methods. 

My  immediate  supervisor (s)  is  usually  willing  to  listen  to  my  problems. 

I usually  have  sufficient  information  to  adequately  direct  ray  work  and 

the  work  of  my  unit. 

Most  of  what  my  unit  does  is  decided  upon  within  my  command  as  opposed  to 

requiring  approval  of  outside  organizations. 

The  suggestions  I make  to  my  superiors  receive  fair  evaluation. 

2.  If  your  unit  does  not  have  sufficient  number  of  permanent  staff  to  accomplish 
its  workload,  what  has  been  the  result?  (Circle  as  many  as  apply.) 

A.  Not  applicable,  we  do  have  sufficient  in-house  personnel 

B.  Reliance  on  contractors 

C.  Reliance  on  consultants 

D.  Reliance  on  temporary  personnel 

E.  Not  being  able  to  completely  fulfill  our  mission 

F.  Other  (write  in) 


3.  Use  the  following  scale  to  indicate  (l)  how  much  decision-making  power  you 
do  have,  and  (2)  how  much  decision-making  power  you  should  have  on  each  of 

Moderate  A Great 

Amount  of  Say  Deal  of  Say 

3 4 5 6 7 


How  you  and  your  unit  does  its  work 
Scheduling  your  own  work  activities 
Hiring  of  people 

Recognizing  good  and  bad  performance 
Promoting  people 

What  you  should  do  when  something  unexpected 
happens 

Your  own  training  and  development 
The  training  and  development  of  those  in  your 
unit 

V.  ORGANIZATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

1.  Rate  the  following  statements  on  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each,  using 
this  scale. 


Strongly 

Strongly 

Not 

Disagree 

Neutral 

Agree 

Sure 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

NS 

Executives  whom  I know  have  a clear  concept  of  what  the  objectives  are  for 
their  command  (for  those  at  the  top  of  their  command,  the  next  corporate 
level)  . 

Executives  whom  I know  have  a clear  concept  of  the  relationship  between 
their  unit’s  objectives  and  their  command's  objectives  (or  the  next  cor- 
porate level) . 

Executives  whom  I know  have  to  deal  with  some  conflict  between  their  unit's 
objectives  and  their  command's  objectives  (or  the  next  corporate  level). 
Executives  whom  I know  have  to  deal  with  some  conflict  between  their  unit's 
objectives  and  the  Navy's  objectives. 

I have  a clear  concept  of  what  the  objectives  are  for  my  unit. 

My  superiors  have  a clear  concept  of  what  the  objectives  are  for  my  unit. 

My  subordinates  have  a clear  concept  of  what  the  objectives  are  for  my  unit. 
I have  a clear  concept  of  what  the  objectives  are  for  my  command  (for  those 
at  the  top  of  their  command,  the  next  corporate  level). 

I have  a clear  concept  of  how  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  my  unit. 

I have  a clear  concept  of  the  relationship  between  my  unit's  objectives  and 
the  objectives  of  the  fleet. 

The  changeover s in  administrations  and  in  Congress  make  it  difficult  to  have 
a stable  set  of  objectives  for  my  unit. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  adequate  budget  to  run  my  unit. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  adequate  ceiling  points  to  run  my  unit. 

I get  adequate  feedback  as  to  how  well  my  unit  is  performing. 

I sometimes  find  it  necessary  in  my  unit  to  compromise  quality  of  output  to 
meet  demands  for  quantity. 


the  areas  listed  below. 

No 

Say 

1 2 

Amount  of  say  Amount  of  say 
you  dc>  have  you  should  have 
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During  my  annual  performance  review,  I get  very  little  useful  information 

from  my  iranediate  supervisor. 

To  be  regarded  as  a good  performer,  it  is  more  important  that  I put  in 

long  hours  than  it  is  necessary  to  meet  unit  objectives. 

There  are  effective  methods  in  the  Navy  for  developing  replacements  for 

current  executives  as  the  current  executives  leave  the  Civil  Service. 

Others  judge  the  effectiveness  of  my  unit  more  in  terms  of  smoothness 

and  efficiency  with  which  work  is  processed  than  in  terms  of  final  products. 

Answer  the  items  below  using  this  scale  of  importance: 

Not  at  all  Somewtiat  Very 

Important  Important  Important 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

2.  How  important  are  the  following  to  you  as  indicators  of  your  unit's  effectiveness? 

Increase  in  budget 

Timeliness  of  outputs 

Quantity  of  outputs 

Quality  of  outputs 

Relevance  of  output  to  consumer 

Positive  feedback  from  outside 

Lack  of  complaints  from  outside 

Utilization  of  products 

Getting  the  regular  paperwork  and  reports  out 
Other  (write  in)  

3.  How  important  are  the  following  outside  groups  to  you  in  terms  of  judging  your 
unit's  effectiveness? 

OPNAV 

Congress 

Political  appointees  (e.g.,  SECNAV  and  ASNs) 

Presidential  staff 

DoD 

Taxpaying  public 

Fleet 

Mass  media,  e.g.,  newspapers 
Consumers/ Sponsors 

Other  (write  in)  

4.  If  your  unit  is  part  of  a command  (i.e.,  you  are  not  at  the  head  of  your  conmand) , 
how  much  are  you  concerned  about  your  own  eotmnand's  judgment  of  your  unit's  ef- 
fectiveness vs.  outside  groups'  Judgments? 

A.  Not  applicable,  am  at  head  of  command 

B.  Entirely  concerned  with  own  command's  judgments 

C.  Mostly  concerned  with  own  command's  Judgments 

D.  Equally  concerned  with  Judgments  of  own  command 
and  outside  groups. 

E.  Mostly  concerned  with  outside  groups'  judgments 

F.  Entirely  concerned  with  outside  groups'  judgments 

5.  What  are  the  "outcomes"  or  "signs"  that  indicate  to  you  when  you  yourself  have 

been  successful  on  your  job?  
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7. 


What  are  the  "outcomes"  or  "signs"  that  indicate  to  you  when  you  yourself  have 
been  unsuccessful  on  your  job?  


For  work  requirements  which  are  not  generated  within  your  unit,  who  are  the 
groups  who  identify  and  present  your  unit  with  work  requirements?  


1 


8.  If  your  unit  is  comprised  of  several  discrete  branches  or  departments,  how  much 
variation  is  there  among  the  branches  in  terms  of  how  well  they  do  their  jobs? 

A.  Not  applicable 

B.  A great  deal  of  variation 

C.  A moderate  amount  of  variation 

D.  A slight  amount  of  variation 

E.  Virtually  no  variation 

9.  Rate  your  unit  in  terms  of  how  well  it  does  its  job  on  the  average  on  the 
dimensions  below  using  the  following  scale. 

Very 

Poor  Moderate  Excellent 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Productivity — amount  and  quality  of  work  accomplished 

Efficiency — amount  and  quality  of  work  accomplished  for  the  money  and  time 

spent 

Responsiveness — ability  of  unit  to  start  and  complete  work  quickly 

Adaptability — ability  to  meet  changing  conditions  and  demands 

Consumer  Satisfaction — extent  to  which  users  are  satisfied  with  your 

unit's  output 

Sponsor  Satisfaction — extent  to  which  those  who  back  your  activities 

are  satisfied  with  your  unit's  output 

Satisfaction  of  other  important  groups  in  Navy/DoD/Congress 

Overall  job  your  unit  does 

10.  For  each  statement,  indicate  how  true  you  believe  it  to  be,  using  this  seven- 
point  scale. 

Not  at  all  Partly  Very  Don't 

True  True  True  Know 

1234  5 6 7 DN 

High-ranking  military  personnel  in  my  command  make  most  of  the  important 

decisions  by  themselves. 

Civilian  executives  in  the  shore  establishment  are  often  treated  as  "second 

class  citizens"  by  the  high-ranking  military. 

High-ranking  military  personnel  in  the  shore  establishment  solicit  civilian 

executives'  advice  on  most  important  matters. 

There  is  a productive  partnership  between  military  and  civilian  executives 

in  commands  where  they  work  together. 

Military  personnel  evaluate  the  job  performance  of  other  military  using 

different  criteria  than  they  use  to  evaluate  civilians. 

Civilian  executives  are  more  often  "clock  watchers"  and  put  in  fewer  working 

hours  than  do  military  executives. 

Civilian  executives  should  not  desire  to  make  final  policy  decisions;  their 
role  is  strictly  a staff  one. 
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VI.  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES 


1.  Rate  the  following  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  each  characterizes 
the  activity  that  goes  on  in  your  unit 

Not  At  All  Somewhat  Very 

Characteristic  Characteristic  Characteristic 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Short-term  reaction  to  crises 

Planning  based  on  careful  analysis  of  requirements 

Researching  of  questions  given  our  unit 

Searching  out  problems 

Justifying  problems  selected  to  be  handled 

Identifying  alternative  solutions 

Selecting  solutions 

Solving  problems  (implementing  solutions) 

Evaluating  outcomes 

2.  How  much  do  you  tend  to  rely  on  the  following  as  a source  of  information  for 
work-related  projects  and/or  problems? 

Not  at  Very 

All  Somewhat  Heavily 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Periodical  literature — journals  published  on  a regular  basis. 

Non-periodical  literature — books,  manuals,  and  other  items  which  are  not 

published  on  a regular  basis. 

Vendors — representatives  of,  or  documentation  generated  by  suppliers  or 

potential  suppliers. 

Personal  experience — ideas  which  you  remember  using  previously  in  similar 

situations. 

Superiors'  knowledge. 

Members  of  your  own  staff. 

Members  of  other  staffs. 

Other  (write  in)  

3.  Rate  each  method  in  terms  of  its  usefulness  to  you  as  a tool  to  employ  in  your 
present  job. 

Not  At  All  Moderately 

Useful  Useful  Very  Useful 

1 2 3 4 5 

Technical  education/training  - Send  individuals  to  school  or  provide  them 

with  on-the-job  training  to  remedy  deficiencies  in  their  technical  skills 
or  knowledge. 

Job  redesign,  job  enrichment  - Increase  the  job  variety,  increase  the 

scope  of  responsibilities,  decrease  the  amount  of  supervision,  etc. 

Match  of  job  and  person  - Make  good  person-job  match  by  assigning  or  re- 
assigning people  to  jobs  with  which  they  would  be  compatible. 
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Variations  in  leadership  techniques  - introduce  variations  in  your  leader- 
ship techniques. 

Performance  appraisal  - Provide  feedback  to  personnel  regarding  their  weaknesses 
and  strengths,  good  actions  and  mistakes. 

Building  teamwork  - Take  actions  which  would  result  in  a work  group  functioning 

as  a unified  team  with  group  loyalty  rather  than  simply  a loose  collection  of 
individuals. 

Administration  of  rewards  and  punishments  - Administrate  tangible  incentives, 

both  positive  and  negative,  e.g.,  liberal  leave  policy,  parking  spaces  close 
to  building,  discipline,  etc. 

Change  communication  patterns  - Modify  the  way  in  which  information  is  reported, 

I up  or  down  the  chain  of  command,  either  in  terms  of  the  form  or  the  people  in 

the  communication  chain. 

Interpersonal  education/training  - Provide  individuals  with  on-the-job  exposure/ 

guidance  or  send  them  to  leadership  training  school  to  enhance  their  ability  to 
relate  to  others  and  to  work  effectively  with  others. 

Direct  conflict  resolution  - Bring  together  (either  directly  or  indirectly) 

those  individuals  or  groups  who  are  creating  dysfunctional  conflict  to  con- 
front the  issues  and  resolve  them. 

Social  control  - Use  interpersonal  peer  influence,  group  norms,  and  super- 
visory influence  to  inform  new  personnel  or  reassigned  personnel  what  their 
roles  are  and  what  is  expected  of  them. 

Distribution  of  authority  - Modify  the  pattern  of  distribution  of  authority, 

e.g.,  moving  the  responsibility  for  certain  decisions  up  or  down  in  the 
hierarchy,  centralizing  or  decentralizing,  increasing  or  decreasing  span 
of  control,  etc. 

Management  by  objectives  (MBO)  - A formal  system  for  management  and  employees 

to  jointly  set  goals  and  keep  track  of  the  extent  to  which  the  goals  are  met. 

Operations  research  techniques  - Techniques  of  management  science,  e.g., 

queuing,  linear  programming,  inventory  control,  etc. 

VII.  JOB  SATISFACTION 


Rate  your  satisfaction  with  these  aspects  of  your  job  using  the  following  scale: 


Very 

Dissatisfied 

Neutral 

Very 

Satisfied 

1 2 

3 

4 

3 6 7 

1. 

Challenge,  scope,  variety  of 

work 

6. 

Prestige  of  job. 

2. 

Sense  of  accomplishment. 

7. 

Job  security. 

3. 

Public  service;  sense  of  mission. 

8. 

Having  an  impact  on  the  Navy. 

4. 

Work  associates. 

9. 

Quality  of  supervision  I receive 

5. 

Freedom  to  work  on  my  own. 

10. 

Quality  of  output  of  people  in 

my  unit. 
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11.  Amount  of  re.sponsibl 1 lty 

12.  Amount  of  decision-making 

authority. 

13.  Feedback  on  how  well  I am  doing. 

14.  Demands  placed  on  me  by  job. 

15.  Time  it  takes  to  accomplish 

work. 

16.  Pay. 

17.  Fringe  benefits. 

VIII.  R & D 


18.  Amount  of  influence. 

19.  Chance  to  do  long-range  planning. 

20.  The  respect  I receive. 

21.  Opportunities  to  use  my  skills, 

knowledge,  and  abilities. 

22.  Opportunities  to  gain  new  skills, 

knowledge,  and  abilities. 

23.  Recognition  for  the  job  I do. 

24.  Ability  to  develop  my  employees. 

ISSUES 


1.  The  following  four  factors  have  been  identified  as  trends  in  a study  of  the  past 
25  years  in  Navy  R & D management.  Rate  on  a seven-point  scale  (a)  whether  you 
see  each  trend  as  presently  having  an  overall  positive  or  negative  effect  on 
Navy  R & D management,  and  (b)  whether  you  see  each  trend  as  continuing  or  re- 
versing itself  in  the  future. 


Effect 

Trend 

Negative 

No 

Positive 

Trend 

No 

Trend 

Effect 

Effect 

Effect 

Reversing 

Change 

Continuing 

1 2 

3 4 5 

6 7 

1 2 

3 4 5 

6 7 

Effect  Trend 

Centralization  and  shift  of  authority  upward 

Creation  of  additional  staffs  and  offices  throughout  the  Navy 
having  R & D responsibilities 

Frequent  reorganization  and  reformulation  of  the  Navy  R & D 
management  framework 

Proliferation  of  controls,  restrictions,  and  procedures 

2.  Describe  how  much  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statements  below,  using  this 
scale. 

Strongly  Strongly 

Disagree  Neutral  Agree 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

There  are  adequate  communication  mechanisms  for  the  R & D community  to  get 

their  ideas  about  technological  planning  considered  by  the  higher  decision- 
making levels. 

The  Navy's  ability  to  forecast  future  technology  requirements  is  adequate. 

The  providing  of  long-range  guidance  to  the  R & D community  by  DoD,  OPNAV, 

and  NAVMAT  inhibits  technological  innovation. 

The  present  distribution  of  R & D funding  between  in-house,  universities 

and  industry  is  satisfactory. 

In  your  command,  scientists  and  engineers  are  aware  of  the  administrative 

and  managerial  duties  they  will  increasingly  have  to  perform  as  they  progress 
up  the  GS  scale. 


4 
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IX.  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


* 


1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  command  in  which  you  work? 


2.  In  generic  terms,  what  is  your  job  title? 


3.  Describe  the  general  nature  of  the  work  done  by  your  unit. 
— 


4.  How  many  people  total  are  in  your  unit?  

5.  How  many  people  report  directly  to  you  (i.e.,  your  official  immediate  subordinates)? 

Number  of  civilians  

Number  of  military  


6.  How  many  people  report  d irec tly  to  you  but  are  not  your  of f icial  subordinates 
(i.e.,  people  to  whom  you  give  direction)? 

Number  of  civilians  

Number  of  military  


7.  What  is  the  annual  budget  of  your  unit  this  year?  

8.  If  you  share  the  responsibilities  of  running  a unit  with  others,  excluding  your 
own  department  or  branch  heads,  who  are  they?  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 

Military  boss 

Military  peer 

Military  subordinate 

Civilian  boss 

Civilian  peer 

Civilian  subordinate 

Other 


9.  Who  is  your  immediate  supervisor?  (If  you  report  directly  to  more  than  one  person, 
mark  more  than  one  response) . 


A.  VADM,  full  ADM  or  equivalent 

B.  RADM  or  equivalent 

C.  CAPT 

D.  GS-18 

E.  GS-17 

F.  GS-16 

G.  PL 

H.  Political  appointee  (non-career  civilian) 

I.  Other  (write  in)  


10.  How  would  you  describe  your  job? 

A.  Entirely  line 

B.  Mostly  line;  a little  staff 

C.  50-50 

D.  Mostly  staff;  a little  line 

E.  Entirely  staff 

F.  Impossible  to  characterize  on  this  dimension 
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11.  How  many  years  ago  did  you  get  appointed  to  your  first  executive  position? 

12.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  job?  

13.  In  what  academic  field  did  you  obtain  the  following  degrees,  if  applicable 

B.A./B.S.  

M.A./M.S.  

Ph.D.  

Other  (specify)  

14.  What  is  your  career  field? 

A.  R & D (science  or  engineering) 

B.  Financial  management 

C.  Intelligence 

D.  Logistics 

E.  Weapon  systems  acquisition 

F.  Personnel  administration 

G.  Other  (write  in)  

15.  In  how  many  years  do  you  anticipate  leaving  the  federal  civil  service?  


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 
IN  COMPLETING  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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NAVY  CIVILIAN  EXECUTIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE:  THE  MILITARY  PERSPECTIVE 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  questionnaire: 

Your  command  - the  overall  organization  in  which  you  work,  e.g.,  NAVMAT,  NAVAIR, 
OPNAV,  BUMED,  NSWC,  NWC. 

Your  unit  - That  organizational  segment  which  falls  under  you  or  for  which 
you  have  responsibility,  e.g.,  a department,  branch,  or  division.  If  you 
are  organizationally  at  the  top  of  a command,  then  your  command  and  your 
unit  are  one  and  the  same. 

Executive  - Unless  otherwise  specified,  this  means  Navy  civilian  executives, 
i.e.,  those  who  are  in  GS-16,  17,  18  or  equivalent  Public  Law  positions  in 
the  career  Civil  Service. 

Do  not  put  your  name  on  the  questionnaire.  When  you  have  completed  the  question- 
naire, mail  it  back  in  the  enclosed  return  envelope.  At  the  same  time,  return 
the  enclosed  postcard  separately  in  the  mail  to  acknowledge  that  you  have  com- 
pleted your  questionnaire. 


Do  not  complete  the  questionnaire  if  you  are  unable  to 
answer  the  questions  because  of  insufficient  contact  with 
civilian  executives.  Please  return  the  enclosed  post  card, 
however,  indicating  this  is  the  situation. 
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I.  CIVILIAN  EXECUTIVE  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  What  factors  limit  the  participation  of  civilian  executives  in  formal,  class- 
room training?  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 

Formal  training  considered  unnecessary 

Demands  of  the  job 

Attitude  of  the  supervisor  or  other  superiors 

Other  (write  in)  

2.  What  is  the  maximum  total  amount  of  time  in  a given  year  most  civilian 

executives  in  your  command  could  take  off  from  their  present  job  to  attend 
training?  

3.  What  kind  of  technical  or  management  training  and  development  is  needed  to 
improve  the  current  effectiveness  of  the  executives  you  know? 


4.  Within  your  command,  what  is  the  general  attitude  of  top  management  toward 
civilian  managerial  and  executive  development? 

A.  Highly  supportive 

B.  Moderately  supportive 

C.  Neutral 

D.  Moderately  nonsupportive 

E.  Highly  nonsupportive 

5,  What  are  the  major  factors  which  you  think  inhibit  civilian  personnel  in  your 
command  from  engaging  in  rotational  assignments?  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 

Not  wanting  to  be  geographically  mobile  because  of  family  or  personal 

reasons 

Not  wanting  to  leave  present  job  because  of  its  interest 

Fear  of  being  displaced  in  the  command  while  gone,  i.e.,  returning  to  a 

less  desirable  job 

Suspicion  that  fewer  rewards  (e.g.,  promotions,  awards,  good  assignments) 

are  given  by  the  command  to  those  who  take  rotational  assignments 

Not  wanting  to  move  to  a high  cost  of  living  area  at  same  pay  level 

Not  being  adequately  reimbursed  for  moving  and  relocation  costs 

Too  highly  technically  specialized 

Other  (write  in)  
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6.  Rate  the  following  statements  using  this  scale 


Strongly 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Neutral 

Agree 

1 2 

3 4 5 

6 7 

Management  skills  cannot  be  trained  in  the  classroom;  they  are  gained  by 
experience. 

Formal  training  programs  for  executives  are  generally  a waste  of  time. 

Most  executives  do  not  have  enough  time  to  participate  in  development 
and  training  programs. 

Training  in  persuasive  skills  would  be  useful  to  the  executive. 

Training  in  coping  with  stress  would  be  useful  to  most  executives. 

Military  and  civilian  executives  should  be  trained  together. 

Executives  need  training  on  CSC  rules  and  regulations. 

In  order  to  improve  executive  effectiveness,  rotational  assignments 

for  executives  should  be  strongly  encouraged. 

Executives  need  training  on  how  the  Navy  and  DoD  operates. 

A significant  part  of  executive  performance  evaluations  should  be  based 

on  the  extent  to  which  they  train  and  develop  subordinates. 

There  is  a reluctance  among  executives  to  develop  subordinates  beyond 

the  requirements  of  their  current  jobs  due  to  the  increased  likelihood 
of  losing  their  competent  people. 

Executives  place  a major  emphasis  on  getting  the  present  job  done  and 

therefore  devote  insufficient  time  to  self-development  activities  geared 
to  future  needs. 

A centralized  approach  to  management  and  executive  development  (e.g., 

programs  run  by  OCP,  CSC)  is  preferable  to  a decentralized  approach 
where  each  command  is  given  resources  to  develop  its  own  program. 

II.  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  ISSUES 

1.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  concept  of  a Federal  Executive  Service 

Corps,  in  which  a select  group  of  executives  would  rotate  across  federal 

agencies  and  be  kept  in  the  Corps  on  a renewable  contract  basis? 

A.  Excellent 

B.  Good,  but  requires  some  modification 

C.  O.K.,  but  requires  a great  deal  of  modification 

D.  Very  bad 

E.  No  opinion 

F.  Have  insufficient  information  to  evaluate  this  concept 

2.  Use  the  following  scale  to  answer  the  next  three  questions. 

Not  at  All  Somewhat  Very  well 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

How  well  do  you  feel  you  know  Civil  Service  System  rules  and  regulations? 

How  well  do  most  civilian  executives  know  Civil  Service  rules  and  regula- 
tions? 

How  well  do  most  military  executives  know  Civil  Service  System  rules  and 

regulations? 
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3.  How  important  is  it  for  you  to  have  a personal  knowledge  of  Civil  Service 
rules  and  regulations  (as  opposed  to  relying  on  others  for  assistance)? 

A.  Extremely  important 

B.  Very  important 

C.  Moderately  important 

D.  Slightly  important 

E.  Not  at  all  important 

4.  To  what  extent  do  Civil  Service  rules  and  regulations  interfere  with  your 
ability  to  do  an  effective  job? 

A.  A great  deal 

B.  Moderately 

C.  Slightly 

D.  Not  at  all 

How?  


•5.  What  impact  would  the  integration  of  civilian  and  military  manpower /personnel 
planning  and  distribution  have  on  the  following? 


Positive  No  Negative  Don't 

Impact  Impact  Impact  Know 

+3  +2  +1  0 -1  -2  -3  DK 

Increased  personnel  utilization 
Increased  personnel  costs 
Training  and  development  of  civilians 
Training  and  development  of  military 

Forecasting  requirement  for  civilian  management  and  executive  billets 
Forecasting  requirements  for  officer  billets 


6.  If  you  know  about  the  Civilian  Executive  Management  Board,  evaluate  the 
system  (including  the  sub-panels)  on  the  following  dimensions  using  this 
scale : 


Very 

Very 

Don' t 

Unsatisfactory 

Neutral 

Satisfactory 

Know 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

DK 

Ability  to  decide  which  positions  are  most  worthy  of  being  executive 
positions 

Ability  to  determine  the  most  qualified  candidates  for  such  positions 
Designing  plans  and  programs  for  executive  training  and  development 


7.  Should  the  present  executive  selection  system  be  improved? 
If  yes,  how  should  it  be  improved?  
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III.  MILITARY /CIV ILIAN  RELATIONSHIPS 


For  each  statement,  indicate  how  true  you  believe  it  to  be,  using  this  seven  point 
scale. 


at  all 

Partly 

Very 

Don* 

True 

True 

True 

Know 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

DK 

1.  High-ranking  military  personnel  in  the  shore  establishment  solicit  advice 

from  civilian  executives  on  most  important  matters. 

2.  There  is  a productive  partnership  between  military  and  civilian  executives 

in  commands  where  they  work  together. 

3.  High-ranking  military  personnel  in  my  command  make  most  of  the  important 

decisions  by  themselves. 

4.  Civilian  executives  in  the  shore  establishment  are  often  treated  as 

"second  class  citizens"  by  the  high-ranking  military. 

5.  Civilian  executives  have  a sufficiently  accurate  perception  of  fleet 

requirements. 

6.  Military  executives  generally  know  more  about  what  is  best  for  the  Navy 
than  civilian  executives. 

7.  The  primary  function  of  civilian  managers  and  executives  in  Navy  head- 

quarters organizations  is  to  supply  the  "corporate  memory"  of  each 
command. 

8.  How  civilian  executives  carry  out  their  jobs  varies  a great  deal  and 

depends  upon  their  relationship  with  particular  military  personnel. 

9.  Military  personnel  evaluate  the  job  performance  of  other  military 

using  different  criteria  than  they  use  to  evaluate  civilians. 

10.  Military  more  so  than  civilian  executives  resent  the  job  protection 

afforded  civilians  by  the  Civil  Service  system. 

11.  Military  and  civilian  executives  in  comparable  positions  get  comparable 

compensation,  all  benefits  considered. 

12.  Civilian  executives  are  more  often  "clock  watchers"  and  put  in  fewer 

working  hours  than  do  military  executives. 

13.  In  general,  civilian  executives  have  a broad  range  of  job  and  organizational 

experience. 
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IV.  CIVILIAN  EXECUTIVE  SKILLS 


Rate  how  effectively  Navy  civilian  executives  in  your  unit  perform  the  following 
ten  activities. 

Not  Moderately  Very 

Effectively  Effectively  Effectively 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1.  Optimize  the  use  of  resources 

2.  Develop  and  exercise  a corporate  outlook  and  approach 

3.  Meet  the  goals  and  objectives  of  their  command 

4.  Make  and  defend  sound  and  timely  decisions  and  recommendations  which 
effectively  balance  the  technical,  managerial  and  political  aspects 
of  the  command 

5.  Assemble,  develop,  motivate  and  direct  an  effective  staff  and  gain 

personal  satisfaction  through  the  efforts  of  others 

6.  Receptive  to  new  and  diverse  ideas  and  approaches  and  produce  a pro- 

ductive and  creative  environment 

7.  Interact  effectively  with  all  levels  of  management,  employees,  employee 

groups  and  outside  organizations 

8.  Actively  support  the  achievement  of  equal  opportunity  in  all  areas  of 

organizational  endeavor 

9.  Competently  judge  the  technical  accuracy  and  approach  within  a discipline 

or  specialty 

10.  Make  sound  judgments  regarding  the  efficacy  of  technical  programs  and 
proposals  and  the  utility  of  their  end  products 

11.  Rate  the  following  factors  in  terms  of  how  much  they  contribute  to  ex- 
ecutives' power. 


Not  at  all 

Somewhat 

Very 

Important 

Important 

Important 

12  3 

4 5 

6 7 

Hard  work 

Access  to  information 

One's  formal  position  in 

the  organization 

Personal  contacts  and  friendships 
Control  over  money 
Technical/professional  knowledge 

Administrative  knowledge,  i.e.,  knowledge  of  procedural  requirements 
Other  (write  in)  
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12.  Distribute  among  100%  how  much  executives  you  know  rely  on  the  different 
forms  of  power  listed  below. 

_ Expert  power  based  on  knowledge  and  experience 

_ Reward  power  based  on  the  ability  to  give  rewards  or  otherwise 
make  the  job  more  pleasant  for  others 

_ Coercive  power  based  on  the  ability  to  punish  or  otherwise  make 
the  job  more  unpleasant  for  others 

_ Legitimate  power  based  on  rank  and  position  in  the  official  structure 
of  the  organization 

_ Referent  power  based  on  being  liked,  respected,  and  admired  by  others 

Other  (write  in) 

100% 

V.  EXECUTIVE  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS 

1.  Indicate  how  much  you  agree  with  the  following  statements  using  this  scale. 


Strongly 

Disagree 

1 


Neutral 

4 


Strongly 

Agree 

7 


Executives  must  be  indirect  about  power,  and  therefore  usually  have  to 

use  influence  and  persuasion  to  affect  policy. 

Executives  have  substantial  power  within  their  own  units. 

Executives  have  substantial  power  in  the  larger  organizational  components 

above  them. 

The  greatest  block  to  an  executive  doing  his  or  her  job  is  the  constant 

barrage  of  fire  drills. 

The  Navy’s  continual  propensity  to  reorganize  produces  a threatening 

situation  to  many  executives  which  curtails  their  ability  to  function 
at  full  effectiveness. 

A significant  part  of  the  job  of  executives  at  headquarters  commands 

is  to  educate  rotating  military  personnel  regarding  the  work  and  the 
organization. 

Executives  in  my  unit  have  a clear  concept  of  what  he  objectives  are 

for  the  command 

Executives  in  my  unit  have  a clear  concept  of  the  relationship  between 

their  unit's  objectives  and  the  command's  objectives 

Executives  have  a clear  concept  of  how  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 

their  units. 


2.  Use  the  following  scale  to  indicate  (1)  how  much  decision-making  power 
executives  have,  and  (2)  how  much  decision-making  power  they  should  have 
on  each  of  the  areas  listed  below. 


No 

Say 

1 


Moderate 
Amount  of  Say 
3 4 5 


A Great 
Deal  of  Say 
7 


Amount  of  say 
executives 
do  have 


Amount  of  say 
executives 
should  have 


How  the  unit  does  its  work 
Scheduling  work  activities 
Hiring  of  people 

Recognizing  good  and  bad  performance 
Promoting  people 

Their  own  training  and  development 

The  training  and  development  of  those  in  their  unit 
What  they  should  do  when  something  unexpected  hap- 
pens 


VI.  PERSONAL  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS 


1.  How 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


many  hours  per  week  on  the  average  do  you  work  at  the  office? 


Under  40 
41-50 
51-60 
61-70 
71  or  over 


How  many  hours  per  week  on  the  average  do  you  work  at  home? 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


None 

I- 5 
6-10 

II- 20 

21  or  over 


3.  What  are  the  main  sources  of  job  stress  on  you  (circle  as  many  as  are 
applicable) ? 

A.  Pressure  from  immediate  supervisor 

B.  Frustration  in  the  slowness  of  accomplishing  anything 

C.  Lack  of  accurate  information  on  how  to  get  things  done 

D.  Poor  staff  (as  opposed  to  line)  support 

E.  Not  enough  in-house  employees 

F.  Pressure  from  external  Navy  organizations 

G.  Pressure  from  external  non-Navy  organizations 

H.  Other  (write  in) 
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Lack  of  complaints  from  outside 

Getting  the  regular  paperwork  and  reports  out 

Other  (write  in)  


VII.  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  command  in  which  you  work? 


2.  If  you  share  the  responsibilities  of  running  a unit  with  others,  excluding 
your  own  department  or  branch  heads,  who  are  they?  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 

Military  superior 

Military  peer 

Military  subordinate 

Civilian  superior 

Civilian  peer 

Civilian  subordinate 

Other 


3.  How  long  have  you  served  in  your  present  billet?  

4.  How  many  previous  shore  assignments  have  you  had  in  which  you  interacted  with 
civilian  executives? 


5.  How  often  do  you  have  work-related  interactions  with  civilian  executives  in 
your  command? 

A.  Once  a week 

B.  Once  every  several  days 

C.  Daily 

D.  Several  times  each  day 

6.  In  what  academic  field  did  you  obtain  the  following  degrees? 

B.A./B.S.  

M.A./M.S.  

Ph.D.  

Other  (specify)  
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7.  What  is  your  designator? 

11XX  

13XX  

14XX  

15XX  

17XX  

Other  

If  you  have  any  additional  comments  you  would  like  to  add,  please  do  so 
on  this  page. 


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 
IN  COMPLETING  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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